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SUPERSTITION. 





Svprrstition, like a Deity, has ever ruled the nations, and 
commanded universal homage. Her temples have been erected 
in each corner of the earth, and the millions of our race have 
worshipped devoutly at hershrines. ‘There, art has expended its 
best etlorts; there, the highest intellects have bowed to do her 
reverence ; there, the vast multitude of those unknown to fame, 
have crowded, and with the fear and trembling of implicit confi- 
dence in her being and her power, have knelt in awe. At her 
bidding, armies have been enrolled, and embattled hosts have 
strewed the earth with carnage. She has spoken, and the torch 
has been put to the martyr-pyre, and the sword has drunk the 
blood of innocence ; the dungeon, the scourge, and the rack, have 
been the instruments of her sport ; and in her fiercest moods, de- 
struction was her favorite minister. At other times, she has pleas- 
ed herself with the vain frights of men, making them aghast by 
sights and sounds; and then again, she has whispered words of 
consolation to the mourner, and cheered the fearful, until the 
coward has become a soldier, and weak woman has been nerved 
with more than a warrior’s boldness. Cruel, indeed, has she been 
in her exactions, as the fires of Moloch and the gory car of Jug- 
vernaut declare ; horrid for her lewdness, as the shrines of Cnidos 
aud of Cyprus tell; brutal in her enjoyments, as the hourts of the 
Mahometan, and the heaven of the Scandinavians plainly show ; 
and she has debased the nature of man by making him bow the 
knee to beasts and birds, and in the mighty catacombs of Egypt, 
has erected a monument of her sway, of man’s mixed littleness 
and greatness. 

We think it may, without much difficulty, be proved that there 
exists in the human mind a proneness to yield to superstition, a 
readiness to believe in supernatural occurrences. ‘The appeal to 
liistory already made is evidence of this; and we might cite 
ihousands of facts as additional testimony to the correctness of 
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our theory. On any other ground, how is the almost universal 
prevalence of superstitious belief to be accounted for: Why was 
it that the oracle of Delphi was so implicitly believed? Why was 
it that the laws of Numa received their highest sanction, and the 
veneration of the people, from his reputed interviews with the 
divine KMgeria? How did the sorcerers and wizards of ancient 
time gain such influence over the people? Why has popular cre- 
dulity given the glens and hills of Scotland to be the dwelling 
place, the palaces and courts, of fairies and of fays, or listened, 
with rapt attention, to the prophetic words which fell from the 
lips of some white-haired seers And why do thousands now 
bow belore a painted image, and kiss, with veneration, the bones 
of some sainted priest; risk even life itself, that they may but 
light a candle at the sacred fire which priestcraft makes issue trom 
aiarble sepulechre; and travel many weary miles, and waste 
their substance, that they may count their beads, or be sprinkled 
with holy water, at the shrine of some departed saint? On no 
other ground, can these, and the various absurd notions that have 
prevailed in modern times with regard to witches, ghosts, and 
visions, and the ten thousand modifications of superstitious belief 
every Where found, be satisfactorily explained. It is said that 
they are the result of ignorance, and that as the light of science, 
and the knowledge of truth, are more widely ditlused, these su- 
perstitions vanish. But we ask, even if this be granted, how 
came they to gain such hold on the minds of the vulgar: If it 
be a universal truth, that where philosophy, and science, and true 
religion are unknown, superstition is prevalent, and most intluen- 
tial, surely it would seem that there is something in the hearts of 
men Which inclines them to such belief. But it is not true that 
knowledge entirely dispels superstition. The Greeks and Ro- 
mans were learned and polished nations, and yet they were su- 
perstitious. ‘The Germans are, surely, not destitute of learning, 
nor of the knowledge of true religion, and yet there is much su- 
perstition among them. Sir Matthew Hale was a man of some 
attainments, and yet he was for burning witches; and there were 
men of stalwart minds, well stored with the learning of the times, 
who condemned to death old women, in New Eneland, for being 
on teo familiar terms with the Prince of Darkness. And even 
now, there exist among the learned and wise. superstitious notions 
of various kinds, innocent, perhaps, though absurd, which all 
their philosophy and wisdom cannot banish. 

Again, it is said, that such notions are imbibed from the tales 
of childhood, when we have listened with open mouth and won- 
dering eyes, to the awful recitals of some story-telling nurse : that 
the impressions then received adhere to us, and in advanced life, 
in spite of our better judgment, we cannot help shuddering occa- 
sionally, when the wind moans through the church-yard willow, 
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or some strange sound falls on our ear, or some dim form meets 
our eye, In the still, dark hour of midnight. But, in the first 
place, how came these stories to be told? Whence their origin? 
Let them be traced back to their source, and it will be found in 
the love of the marvellous, in the proneness of human nature to 
believe in supernatural occurrences. Or suppose that they were 
invented to frighten into silence a rebellious child, to calm his pet- 
ulance or indulge his whims, that they were the exte mporaneous 
productions of some shrewd mind which believed them not ; 
What but a native readiness to be influenced by such tales, will 
account for the effects they produce, and the credence they so 
easily obtain? And what but a knowledge of this native readi- 
ness suggested to their author the design of their recital? We 
know it may be said that it is natural for a child to believe what 
he is told. But granting this, the matter is not more clearly ex- 
plained; and it remains to be shown, why such stories, rather 
than others, are resorted to for the purposes mentioned, and why 
the impressions made are peculiarly strong. 

We deny, however, that superstition is entirely owing to the 
errors of early education. It is, doubtless, fostered and strength- 
ened, by the method of story-telling alluded to; but there must 
be something in the mind congenial to it, and prompting its indul- 
gence. For we find that almost all the errors of childhood may 
be, and often are, corrected in after life ; but this seems incurable ; 
we cannot entirely shake it off. Besides, cases might easily be 
cited of men of strong minds, and extensive attainments, who 
have been slaves of superstitious notions, and ideal terrors. Even 
when we know and believe our fears idle and foolish, we yet fear ; 
and habitual association with those things which are usually con- 
sidered as having connection with supernatural occurrences, does 
not effectually obliterate our feelings of awe and hushing dread, 
When they occur to us. 

Allowing, however, that our position is established, that there 
is something in the human mind which inclines it to superstition, 
we have not yet reached the ultimate principle ; we may investigate 
the nature of that something. In our opinion, the whole matter 
resolves itself into this: the mind of man cannot rest satisfied, with- 
outa belief in a superhuman power, which established and governs 
the universe, and directs all the events that transpire. We stop 
hot now to inquire, why man feels the want of such a belief, nor 
to state the reasons that form its support ; nor is it material under 
What form or under how many forms, this power is supposed to 
existand act. It is suflicient to say that such an opinion has ever, 
and every where prevailed ; and to it may be traced all the vari- 
ous modifications of what we here mean by superstition : a belief 
of what is absurd, leading generally to a false religion, and the 
attributing either common or strange occurrences to supernatural 
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agency. On this principle, may the ancient mythology be easily 
explained. : 

Man felt the necessity of some cause for all that he saw around 
him. He knew that the grand and beautiful objects of nature, 
that the events which were constantly occurring, the change of 
seasons. the influence of heat and cold, the growth of the rich 
fruits of the earth, public and private calamities, were not his 
works, nor under his control; that there was some superior power 
which ruled them. Gratitude for benefits received, and the de- 
sire of their continuance, prompted the worship of such power ; 
while dread of suffering urged him to appease its wrath, and con- 
ciliate its favor. At first he worshipped the material objects which 
appeared to be the immediate causes of these effects ; such as 
rivers, sun, and moon. But he could not be content with this. 
He saw that matter which he examined was inert; he felt thata 
principle of vitality was necessary to such a power as he sought ; 
and as he found man the ruler of things within his reach, and the 
maker of many artificial objects, he naturally attributed human 
forin and human faculties, to this superhuman power. And _ fur- 
ther, as the idea of ubiquity belonging to man, was so contrary to 
experience and observation, and as each effect must have a cause, 
and the ditlerent kinds of etfects different causes, he inferred that 
there was a number of superior powers, each holding a separate and 
distinct province ; and he attributed to each a residence, where its 
effects were most manifest. Not that it required a long train of 
reasoning to reach such a conclusion. It was so plain a result of 
observation, as to seem almost the dictate of nature; and in the 
sunny climes of Greece and Italy, imagination lent its aid to 
strengthen the belief. ‘There, if “ the lonely herdsman,” 


* When his own breath was silent, chanced to hear 
A distant strain, far sweeter than the sounds 
Which his poor skill could make, his fancy fetched, 
Even from the blazing chariot of the sun, 

A beardless youth, who touched a golden lute, 
And filled the illumined groves with ravishment. 
. ” ” The traveller slaked 
His thirst from rill, or gushing fount, and thanked 
The Naiad. Sunbeams, upon distant hills 
Gliding apace, with shadows in their train, 
Might, with small help from fan: y, be transformed 
Into fleet Oreads sportung v isibly i 


Thus to each object of nature, and each phenomenon, men at- 
tributed an eflicient cause ; to each cause they assigned a form 
and paid it worship; and their own hearts being the judges, and 
appolnters of that worship, it had great variety, and was often 
most lewd and disgusting. The adoration of animals, and the 
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crosser forms of idolatry, may, without doubt, be traced to the 
same source ; to a belief which, in some way or other, connected 
with the animal or the image, which was the object of idolatry, 
the power to benefit or injure. For it should be remembered, 
that in the adoration of images, the worship is paid, not to the 
mere block or picture that is before the eye, but to the being rep>- 
resented, with whom power is supposed to reside. Nor let it be 
thought that our remarks apply only to ancient paganism. Let 
the whole fabric of heathenism, and false religion, be brought to 
the proof, and we are confident that the position assumed will be 
fully manitained. 

As knowledge increased, however, and the religion of the Jews, 
and afterwards that of the Christians, became known in many 
sections of the world, these superstitions declined, and a more 
rational beliet began to take their place. Yet there clung, as 
there still, to a considerable extent, clings to the people, a belief 
in marvellous things. ‘The old heathen notion of active spirits, 
assumed the form of credulity in witchcraft; and every strange 
occurrence Wore a supernatural appearance, and betokened good 
or ll. Men could not shake off the idea, they cannot now get 
rid of it, that there are spiritual existences, both good and bad, 
around them ; and to them the ignorant attributed their mishaps or 
their good luck. "The traditions of by-gone ages were still remem- 
bered, and the Naiads and Oreads of old became the Brownie and 
Mairies of modern times; the Pythia of Apollo yielded to the 
prophet-bard of Britain; the outer courts of Elysium assumed the 
name of purgatory ; the hecatombs of the ancients became the 
scourge, the penance, and pilgrimage of the moderns; and the 
ghosts of departed friends or enemies, inherited the oflice of the 
messengers of the gods of old. ‘The meteor, flashing athwart the 
heavens, if not in men’s view, the hurled weapon of Jove, yet 
seemed the awful minister of Almighty Power; and the move- 
ments of the stars above, and all celestial orbs, were watched as 
it they were the arbiters of destiny. 


“ Here, in the night, appears a flaming spire, 
There, a fierce dragon, folded all on fire ; 
Here, with long bloody hairs, a blazing star 
Threatens the world with famine, plague, and war; 
To princes death, to kingdoms many crosses ; 
To all estates inevitable losses ; 
To herdsmen rot, to ploughmen hapless seasons ; 
"To sailors storms, to cities civil treasons.”’ 


But time would fail to enumerate all the superstitions that have 
existed, and do still exist, and to show that they spring more or 
less remotely, from the source we have mentioned. We feel 
sure that this might be done, and that each new investigation 
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would add strength to our position. Not that every kind of su- 
perstition would seem, at once, to arise from a belief in spiritual 
existences, constantly acting, or ready to act; yet it might be 
traced back, through the dusty labyrinth of tradition, to the ne- 
cessity of which we have spoken; to that sentiment of the heart 
which demands a cause for every thing, and yet feels that man 
is not the sole director of affairs. ‘There are customs prevalent 
among the lower classes in some countries, which now wear 
the appearance, and have the force of superstition ; but when tra- 
ced to their origin, they are found to have been memorial celebra- 
tious of some uncommon events. "These, of course, do not come 
under the principle we have established. But as an instance of 
the least obvious kind of notions which may be traced to our 
principle, let us take that, so prevalent, which holds Friday to be 
an unlucky day. ‘This we have always supposed owes its origin 
to the fact that Christ was crucified on that day. Now, may it 
not be, that, in the course of time, the people, moved with pious 
horror, supposed that the Supreme Arbiter of affairs cursed the 
day on which man so dishonored Him; and hence the idea of 
ill luck ? 

I’rom this view of the origin of superstition, let us pass to con- 
sider some of its effects. And here let it be remarked that we 
have hitherto spoken principally of false religions, and of a belief 
in ghosts, witchcraft, and omens. This belief is far more preva- 
lent at the present day, than many persons suppose. Within a 
few years some surprising cases of its influence have occurred in 
France, and among the ignorant in this country, it holds powerful 
sway; very many instances have come under our own notice, 
and many will be suggested by the memory of every reader. 
There is another kind of superstition, found connected with true 
religion, Which may properly be called excessive scrupulousness. 
Of this we will only say that it burdens the conscience with un- 
necessary strictness, and is apt, by occupying men’s attention 
with minor points, to make them negligent of more important 
doctrines and duties. 

The general etlect of superstition is to debase the mind. This 
we have already seen to be true in many instances. ‘T'ruth is 
always good, and its effects good. Error, being its opposite, must 
be bad. _ As the rational and correct belief of the existence of a 
God, and an overruling Providence, and the simple and sincere 
adoration of such a being, fails not to elevate the mind, and to 
give dignity to man’s moral nature; so the belief in gods many, 
possessed of like passions with sinful men, and worshipped accor: 
dingly, drags down the intellect from its high place, and sinks the 
loftiness of man’s nature. Credulity as to ghosts, and visions, 
and omens, tends to make men weak and timid, or confident and 
presumptuous. ‘They become alarmed by sights never seen, and 
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sounds never heard, and the very sources of happiness are turned 
by them into objects of terror; or else, on some imagined token, 
they build undoubting anticipations of happiness, and schemes of 
action, secure of their success. In either case, they dishonor God, 
by appropriating to themselves special visitations for which reve- 
lation gives no warrant, or by supposing that He shares his pre- 
rogatives With created beings: while reason is disgraced by belief 
in things absurd. 

But most superstitions, and those the most injurious, the inves- 
ligations of science, and the diffusion of knowledge, will correct, 
and ina great measure banish; and although many will still lin- 
ver in the mind, to assert their inherent claim, enlightened reason 
will so control them as to prevent their bad effects. Among these 
bad cileets, is the resistance they oiler to the thorough study of 
truth, by covering the objects of investigation with a veil of sa- 
crcdness, and a mystery not to be disturbed ; as did that notion of 
the aneients, which forbade the dissection of human bodies, and 
thus retarded the science of anatomy. ‘This resistance becomes 
weaker and weaker; and as the resistance weakens, truth gains 
ground, and error vanishes. ‘The necessity of reterring events to 
supreme causes still remains, but is fully and satisfactorily met by 
the doctrine of one God, governing by fixed laws. And it is 
worthy of remark, that the most hurtful superstitions are those 
which first disappear, while those which cling the longest to the 
mind seem generally innocent, or of injury too small to estimate. 

And there are some superstitions which we could almost wish 
to retain and encourage. We desire no longer to see the high 
road to Palestine sewed with lifeless bodies of travel-worn pil- 
vrims; We Wish not that pictures, and statues, and canonized 
inortals may reccive the worship due to the One Eternal ; we ask 
not that the multitude should, through ignorance, attribute mirac- 
ulous powers to senseless bones and clay, or think the phenomena 
of nature supernatural; we would strip the church-yard of its 
vloom, and break up the midnight revels of its occupants, bidding 
them rest quietly in their sunless sepulchres ; though we care 
hot to molest the fairies and strip Queen Mab of her prerogatives, 
we would even consent to this; and we would explode, if possi- 
ble. all the foolish notions about unlucky days, and the thousand 
Kindred superstitions, and drive away the fortune-tellers from the 
earth. But there are some notions, so beautiful in themselves, so 
pleasing to the fancy, and so soothing to those who hold them, 
that we cannot find it in our heart to dispel them ; nay, we long 
to adopt them ourselves and gather from them joy. Who h: is not 
admired Pythagoras’ doctrine of “the music of the spheres,” and 
wished that he could believe it true ; and sorrowed, almost, that 
science should dispel the beautiful illusion? So is it with regard 
to the opiuons of which we speak. 
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The Irish mother as she bends over her sleeping infant, and 
marks the smile upon its lips, sees there the token of an angel's 
presence, and rejoices at the thought that her loved one is holding 
communion with pure spirits, is blessed by an “ angel’s whisper.” 
Why destroy the illusion? It makes her happy : its harm, if any, 
must be almost none.—A bird of dark plumage and soft note, 
bears to the Brazilian a message from a departed friend ; and as 
its voice is borne on the still air of night, “like the memory of 
joys that are past, pleasant and mournful to the soul,” he greets 
the welcome messenger, and asks for news from the loved lost 
one. 

“Thou art come from the spirit land, thou bird ! 
Thou art come from the spirit land ; 
Let thy voice through the dark pine grove be heard, 
And tell of the shadowy band.” 


Shall we dissipate his mournful pleasure ?—The Christian, with 
more show of truth, believes that the spirit of the departed hov- 
ers around him, and is a ministering angel to guard and _ bless. 
And who can prove that this is mere illusions But if it be, 
where its injury? Who would destroy it ¢ 

Such superstitions as these we care not to banish. We see not 
that great evil can result from them, unless they gain such entire 


possession of the mind, as to preclude the entrance of true religion. 
But of this there is little danger ; while their belief may beguile 
many an hour of loneliness, soothe many a troubled heart, and 
bless us as we plod our way through this world of rough realities. 
Yr. 


AUTUMN. 


Nar mair is seen the simmer's sun, 
Sae brightly glintin owre the green ; 
The lyart cluds 0’ grey an’ dun 
Now kirtle owre his joyfu’ sheen. 


Nae mair the weesome thrifly bee 
Wi bizzing bum salutes the ear ; 

The hinny flow'rs it sip'd wi’ glee 
Hae faded wi’ the youthfu’ year, 


Nae mair the knowes an’ braces amang 
The hawthorn sweetens a’ the air, 

The leesome laverork's cheerfu' sang 
Amang the birks is heard nao mair. 








AUTUMN. 


The wimplin brook flows slaw and sad, 
The laigh win’'s sigh, and a’ looks drear, 
For Autumn comes in russet clad, 
And gars ilk blossom dry an’ sear. 


She tints wi’ skyrin hues the leaves, 
But steals at aince their life awa’, 

At ilka mournfu’ westlin breeze, 
Wii rustlin noise they flittering fa’. 


And as they fa’ in sad decay, 
A spirit voice thirls owre the heart, 
Whilk seems wi’ touching tones to say, 





Man's simmer sun must sune depart ; 


And Life's sear autumn come ere lang 
Ik youthfu’ joy awa’ to tear ; 
And still ilk aince lo'ed cautie sang 
That cheered the days we'll see nae mair. 


And our cauld nippin winter sune 
Will bow us wi’ its withering gale, 

Like histie leaves a’ lawly strewn, 
As fleeting fu’ as they an’ frail! 


But though sae sorrowfu’, I lo'e 
Thee ourie Autumn dearly well, 

For thou dost aye on me bestow 
An unco sadly soothing spell. 


Ye're a’ too daft blythe mirthfu’ Spring, 
When youthfu' Nature smiles serene, 

When winsome birdies chirp an’ sing, 
And bonnie gowans deck the green. 





And vauntie Simmer, ye're too gay 
Wi' a’ your brankie flauntin’ flowers, 
I donna prize your glad array, 
My saul’s too sad for your bright bowers. 


Wha is there doesna lo'e to meet 
A mournfu'’ maid wi’ downcast e’e, 
Whase spirit-sadness touching sweet, 
Haes sic a charm nought else can gi'e ? 


Sae pensive Autumn is fu’ dear 
To me wha aye wi’ sorrow dwell ; 
Maist warmly welcomed o’ the year, 
She seems sae dreary, like mysel. 
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SCRAPS FROM A DOCTOR'S DIARY. 


No. I. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


Dip any individual in the world, feel disposed to gratify the 
curiosity of the public mind by ‘ awful disclosures,’ that individ- 
ual would be a physician. Many circumstances, however, inter- 
vene, rendering such ‘ disclosures’ impolitic, not to say impossible ; 
and before commencing, I deem it a sufficient acknowledgment 
on my part, barely to state, that in presenting these simple sketches 
of disease, wretchedness, and death! trials so incident to human- 
ity, no confidence has been betrayed, nor has any trust been vio- 
lated. But kind reader, you are richly deserving of my tenderest 
sympathy, as you freely anticipate in my continued acquaintance 
with you, a tedious array of trifling circumstances, characterized 
by an undue sameness of form and conduct. But Giod’s benison 


be on you! if you have enough of patience to follow me willingly 
through these first pages; and if, in future numbers you can re- 
peat your whilom kindness, and toil through my fortunate col- 
umns, though under a feint of pleasure, and if you can, bya 
little self-denial, laugh in my mirthfulness, and weep when I 


weep, greatly will a knowledge of thy tender-heartedness, beguile 
the tedium of my labors. 


THE VICTIM OF FEAR, 


‘Death in the midst of life's most sunny day, 
Is a dark thing to think of.” 


M was a young man of my acquaintance, for whom I had 
ever had a sincere regard, coupled with real affection. His en- 
trance upon life had been unusually auspicious. Blessed with 
parents, who had from his extreme infancy, watched over him 
with perhaps an undue fondness, he had lived thus far, with but 
little thought or anxiety for his after life ; and the loss of a mother 
at the age of twenty, an affliction ordinarily so severe, was 
highly mitigated by the increasing tenderness of the remain- 
ing parent. Although, as I before said, thrown into communion 
with the world, under the most favorable circumstances, yet they 
were not grasped by him with that eagerness, which could alone 
insure success. ‘Three years had elapsed since he had left the 
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university, and yet he had bestowed his attention to a study of 
none of the professions. Fluctuating in his opinions, it was not 
until about the period I commence extracting from my diary, that 
he had, influenced not a little by the precedent my choice had of- 
fered him, bent all his energies in pursuit of the art of medicine. 
He had prosecuted his studies but a short time, having read in fact, 
but a few general treatises upon anatomy and physiology, when 
his health, naturally feeble, began to fail ; not suddenly nor unex- 
pectedly, but there was a gradual undermining of the system, 
accompanied by symptoms, which, to a practiced observer, were 
sure indications of the approach of some pulmonary affection. 1 
well recollect the time, when first he was led to believe, by a re- 
mark of my own, that his fate was sealed! 1 had been on terms 
of the greatest intimacy with his parents, had attended one to the 
dying hour, and now continued my acquaintance with the remain- 
ing members of the family, to all of whom I was much attached, 
and especially to the subject of the following sketch. He had 
under my surveillance commenced his studies, aud I had called 
to ascertain What proficiency he was making, and if his fondness 
for this branch of business would warrant continued application. 

‘Ah! Doctor,” said he gaily as I entered, and throwing aside the 
volume of Bell, he was attentively perusing, “1 wish I could ex- 
change places with you for a time, I'd soon discover if I had a 
taste for the practice of your art, for most assuredly I’m heartily 
tired of this preparation.” 

‘“] heartily wish so myself,” returned I, “ for aside from the lei- 
sure, Which would be very desirable, | might hope to add consid- 
erably to my stock of knowledge, by a short time of continued 
application.” 

‘And how long, Doctor, will it be necessary for me to study, 
before [ can really emblazon my name upon the door as Dr. , 
have my slumbers broken six nights out of the seven, with calls 
for my services throughout the—kingdom,” added he, with a 
stile. 

“Why, as to that, I cannot well inform you, but surely you 
might, before entering upon a regular practice, find professional 
employment in the dispensary, by the end of the coming summer 
months.” (It was now January. ) 

“Ah! Doctor, I could not live through it,—indeed I could not. 
But,’ resumed he, “I have a favor to ask of you which you can 
grant,—to allow me to accompany you through some of your daily 
rounds occasionally, that 1 may ascertain how the air of a sick 
room would agree with me, and if I have really a desire to drug 
some half dozen a week out of the world.” 

I of course readily assented, and as the evening was yet before 
us, | suggested an immediate trial of his plan, My patient was 
a female, in the last stages of consumption. We found her al- 
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most gone. ‘The small room, lighted by a solitary taper, offered 
but little inducement, for a stranger to prolong his stay. But the 
subject had interested me considerably, and as I sat by the bed- 
side, watching every breath, l observed the unquiet air with which 
my companion waited my delay. ‘The little cot just under the 
window, scarce large enough to support her sinking frame, with 
the humble stool upon which I was seated, constituted the prin- 
pal furniture of the apartment. As the nurse retired to give me 
a place, the sufferer raised her head, and with a benevolent smile, 
extending to me her withered hand, attempted to speak ; but a 
dreadful fit of coughing, for several moments baffled her endeav- 
ors: recovering slowly, however, she said in tones scareely audible, 
“ Doctor, it will soon—soon be over,—my poor body can’t sustain 
such attacks long.” I calmly shook my head, but said nothing. 
“ And so then you think [ shall soon die, do yous” I made no 
reply, and the wretched woman turning round, burst into tears. 
But she could not continue thus long—she had not strength to 
weep. Again addressing me after recovering a tolerable degree of 
composure, “My poor children,—doctor, can any one—?” I 
placed my finger upon my lip, not-only fearing the exertion of 
speaking would be too great for her, as it undoubtedly would have 
been, but | had anticipated her request, and feared the consign- 
ment of some half starved vagrants to my charge, (a circumstance 
not uncommon, ) which was more than I could presume to under- 
take. ‘The poor woman looked imploringly in my face, and I} 
was almost tempted to relent my imprudence, when, as if satis- 
fied of my want of charity, she turned her mild blue eye re- 
proachfully upon me, and sighed as if her heart would break. 
Alas! I never could quiet my conscience, as it harrowed up in 
after days, many a bitter recollection of that scene: I turned to 
my acquaintance ; he had been affected even to tears, and looked 
upon me with an ill concealed scowl of distrust. I had been 
reading that day, a long paper in the Medical Journal respecting 
physicians’ treatment of their patients, ‘their apparent want of 
sympathy, justified by a constant attendance upon, and great fa- 
miliarity with dying scenes,’ ‘their disregard of the feelings of 
the sick often necessary,’ &c. ‘These remarks having excited my 
attention at the time, I considered provocative of my singular 
conduct. I say this in justice to myself, since it indicated a cold- 
heartedness, | had never previously discovered, and which I have 
never since manifestsd. But I was soon walking home with my 
inexperienced friend, who seemed buried in a reverie of thought. 
I endeavored to arouse him and ascertain his feelings upon his 
first entrance in a sick room, but in vain ; he preserved a steadfast 
silence, and accordingly bidding him good evening at his door, I 
hurried on shivering with cold. I did not see him again for sev- 
eral days, but was astonished upon meeting him, to find that he 
still manifested a silent thoughtfulness and reserve. 
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“Why M ,’ said I, “ what can so trouble you? If this fit 
has continued since your visit the other evening, I shall despair 
of your ever succeeding in our profession.” 

“It has,” returned he with an impressive air, which perplexed 
me. ‘But since I have now visited my first patient, suppose you 
profit me, by a statement of the circumstances of her illness and 
death ; consumption you say was her disease ?”’ 

“Yes,” said I, gladly catching at the opportunity, to lead his 
mind away from the burdensome thoughts, which now appeared 
to oppress it. All particulars being detailed, he somewhat anx- 
jously enquired concerning the premonitory symptoms of the 
complaint. “ Like those of all so attacked, and coinciding very 
nearly with the experience of all past ages,” replied I, “a strong 
and sometimes excessive appetite, with no corresponding increase 
of person, in fact, the subject often falling away most remarkably, 
—a gradual diminution of strength,—pulse fluctuating,—breath- 
ing short and tremulous,—great fatigue following no more than 
ordinary exercise,—and in its more advanced stages, a slight 
cough,—ill rest at night,—frequent expectoration,—perhaps of 
blood,—great difliculty of breathing, &c. &c. till finally life flick- 
ers out; that figure of an expiring taper, I have often thought pe- 
culiarly applicable to the dying consumptive.” 

“And,” continued he, faltering, “and Doctor, does a cough al- 
ways attend the approach of the disease ?” 

“ No,” returned I, “I have myself known of four or five instan- 
ces—” but he had unaccountably fallen in a swoon ; by applying 
the usual restoratives he presently recovered, but being still faint 
| rang the bell, and ordering him immediately to bed, at the same 
lime prescribing some little solution of valerian, to quiet his disor- 
dered nerves as much as possible, retired, promising to call the 
following day. 

All this was to me amystery. Could he have been so seriously 
affected, by a mere visit to a dying chamber? or was he himself 
unwell, and had he concealed it? I recalled all the incidents of 
the evening he had previously spent with me; again and again 
did I bring before my mind, every trifling circumstance that had 
taken place during the few hours I had passed in his society, and 
at last, partially satisfied myself with the idea, that a glance at 
the misery of a dying hour, operating upon a naturally sensitive 
imagination, coupled also with my belief, that he had lived uni- 
formly careless of a future state, had thrown him into a strange 
sort of frenzy. I could not divest myself of this thought, during 
the whole of an unquiet night, and yet the very manner, in which 
so comparatively trifling an incident preyed upon my feelings, 
could not but impress me with the idea, that something was yet 
to be discovered relative to his state, which would prove of no 
less importance to him, than to myself. My morning visits fin- 
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ished I hurried to his door, wishing to relieve my mind as soon 
as possible, of the uncertainty which burdened it. I found him 
sitting at his table attentively studying, what had now become 
his favorite treatise upon anatomy. I thought he shuddered as I 
entered, but in a cheerful tone he says, ‘Good morning, Doctor, I 
have much to say to you. You noticed my unusual seriousness 
yesterday?” ‘“ Yes,” returned I, expectingly, ‘and my manner 
after our return the other evening?” “Yes.” “And now, Doc- 
tor, before confessing farther, I shall insist upon a full and explicit 
answer to all my questions.” I assented, though with some 
strange feeling of doubt and apprehension of my indiscretion, in 
so readily complying with his unusual request ; accordingly, I 
attempted to qualify my compliance. 

‘ But,” interrupting me suddenly, said he, “ no conditions—no 
conditions, Doctor; unless you absolutely promise to answer plainly 
and explicitly all my questions, I cannot discover to you the emo- 
tions, which, to all appearances, have so singularly affected me.” 

Knowing the prompt and decisive manner of my friend, I 
found I must yield, or lose all knowledge of the case in which I 
had now become exceedingly interested. I therefore complied, 
and M , without further reluctance, unravelled the whole 
mystery. He had, a few weeks previous, been reading among 
other medical works, Louis on Phthisis, and imagined he therein 
discovered statements, which led him faintly indeed, to suppose 
he was in a great degree predisposed to the baneful effects of con- 
sumption. ‘TI’o him, with high prospects and strong hopes of hap- 
piness and success in after life, this had been a blighting blast in- 
deed ; but the general nature of the work, could give him no 
means of determining definitely upon his case ; he had, therefore, 
with the buoyant feelings of youth, easily reasoned it away. But 
the accidents of the late evening—the peculiar nature of my pa- 
tient’s disease, had revived all his fears with renewed force. In 
fact, he discovered in her case, sure evidences as he thought, of 
the truth of his conjectures. It had depressed his spirits, and as 
he walked home, he told me, every breath he drew seemed to be 
short and hard; his pulse fluttered ; he felt, or fancied he felt,a 
compression of the lungs; in vain he threw back his shoulders, 
expanded his chest, the pressure was still éhere. Frighted, he 
had remained silent ; one thing alone seemed to sustain him—he 
felt no inclination to cough; to this had he clung in the midst of 
all his dreadful apprehensions. 

“ But what was my horror and astonishment,” said he, “ to hear 
from your own lips, that I could not depend upon my last hope.” 

Here he suddenly burst into tears, unable longer to control his 
feelings. [ attempted to soothe him, but for a long time in vain. 
At length, after he had gained some degree of composure, I asked 
his symptoms. If his report could be relied on, they might well 
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enhance his worst fears. But I had my doubts; suspicion will 
devise thousands of fancies to rack our feelings and hopes; hun- 
dreds and hundreds of instances have I known, where the stout, 
robust, and active, catch at a vague conjecture, hug it to their de- 
luded hearts, till, ever haunting them, it has even thrown them 
into a decline which has proved fatal! One of my patients actu- 
ally told me, that when his suspicions were first awakened, al- 
though in fine health, he fancied it was only by the greatest ex- 
ertions, he was enabled to subdue a hacking cough; whereas, he 
did not expectorate at all, until a few days before his death, the 
following year. I feared that an equally fatal delusion had seized 
my friend. ‘True, his frame was slender and weak, but there was 
no hereditary predisposition, and he had never discovered any 
proof of diseased lungs. 

* Now,” said he, startling me by the earnestness of his tone, 
“what think you, am I to be a victim, or am I not ?”’ 

[ sought in vain to calm him before giving a direct answer, and 
then quietly told him, that his symptoms were somewhat unfa- 
vorable, if he had stated them correctly ; “ but,” added I, “ your 
fears and your suspicions may have awakened these thoughts out 
of nothing. ‘T'ry to throw away every thing like fear, pay no 
regard to your symptoms, and would you follow my advice, leave 
your studies, attend particularly to your dress, that it may always 
he suitable to the season, never suffer yourself to sit for a moment 
with wet feet, or disregard even a slight cold. By such precau- 
lions, you may, though these symptoms prove real, preserve your 
lite for years to come.” 

“ But, Doctor,” said he with great agitation, “is there no way 
of determining at once, that 1] may set my mind at rest, or—or— 
or pre—”’ 

He could not finish the sentence ; I told him there was none, 
unless it was by means of the stethoscope, and after having ex- 
plained to him the manner in which it was employed, promised 
to try its effects the next day. I did this at his urgent request, 
and with great reluctance on my own part, since I had still fear- 
ful misgivings, and was too well aware that had he a knowledge 
of the reality of his complaint, it would hurry him on with ten- 
fold precipitancy towards the crisis of the disease. I now left 
him with a mind ill at ease, to visit a patient several miles from 
town, not expecting to return till Jate in the evening. ‘The fol- 
lowing day, at the appointed hour I was punctually present, with 
what he, with a poorly feigned gaiety, termed my ‘ magic imple- 
ments.’ [shall not soon forget the occurrences of that morning. 
The family and friends of poor M , acquainted by him of his 
conversation with myself, and his previous fears, distressed beyond 
bounds, had tearfully awaited this trial, hoping a final respite of 
their grief. ‘hey were seated with him in the parlor, all silent, 
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while he, with an assumed easiness of manner, as I before re- 
marked, alone welcomed me. As I was somewhat hurried in my 
business upon that day, [ was compelled to break the oppressive 
silence, by intimating that an immediate discharge of my trifling 
duty would be agreeable. As I spoke, his sister, who had been 
sitting in an opposite quarter of the room, apparently intent upon 
her work, raised her languishing eye full upon me, as if to read 
my every thought. I quivered under the glance, feeling that the 
result of my investigation, however inaccurately performed, was 
to effect forever the happiness of that sweet family. She had 
noticed my look, and rising with extreme difficulty, she tottered 
to the door and rushed from the apartment. 

‘“ Dear Doctor,” whispered a soft voice in my ear, as the invalid 
with myself were retiring, “ Don’t deceive us, ‘ for the love of 
God ;’ don’t deceive us !” 

This was her, as I afterwards ascertained, who was the object 
of his love, and his betrothed. I requested him to extend himself 
in the proper position, keep perfectly quiet, and breathe as natu- 
rally as possible. But how could I expect it? his pulse was like 
a torrent ; his whole frame trembled with emotion, and although 
having but little more composure myself, I subdued my feelings 
as much as possible, and proceeded to apply the talisman to his 
chest. Long did I listen, but excessive agitation would admit of 
my hearing no sound. Presently, however, becoming more com- 
posed, I distinguished clearly every respiration, satisfied myself 
fully that his lungs were not at all diseased, and joyfully throwing 
aside the instrument, raised him from his recumbent posture. 
Pale as death, he raised his eye to meet my own, and although 
persuaded that I had discovered nothing which could justify him 
in his suspicions, he yet but half relinquished the melancholy 
smile which played about his lip, and manifested no paroxysm of 
joy, as I had confidently expected. Indeed, I felt a little provo- 
ked, thinking he placed little reliance upon my word, or what 
was quite as bad, doubted my competency to perform properly, s0 
trifling an experiment. I mentioned to him my suspicions, per- 
haps rather roughly ; for a moment, the color mantled his fine 
clear forehead, but speedily passed away, leaving it serene as be- 
fore. 

“Ah! Doctor, I doubt not your sincerity, but—but you must 
have been mistaken, indeed you must, I feel it growing on me ; 
I must discover for myself; I will study the subject thoroughly ; 
I will Anow, and determine for myself.” 

I tried ineffectually to laugh away his fears, and dissuade him 
from his purpose. Passing out upon my round of visits, I met 
his anxious friends crowding in the hall, and joyfully anticipated 
the many inquiries, by which I might have been detained, by 
merely stating, that there was no ground for fear ; his lungs, for 
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all that I could discover, were as sound as my own. And ah ! 
those looks, so full of gratefulness, showered upon me from all 
quarters, [ shall never forget. Such things amply repay the phy- 
sician for sleepless nights, continued labor and toil. Such greet- 
ings have more than once sustained my sinking frame, and but 
for them alone, should | have redoubled my exertions in early 
years, been supported under the trials of professional life, and 
eventually succeeded. Alas! I feared that the emotions which I 
had innocently called forth in their hearts, would meet a sadden- 
ing reverse, confident that although I had strengthened their hopes, 
he, for whom they feared, would bitterly disappoint them ! 

June 5th, 18— As I sat in my Office this evening, I was sud- 
denly startled by an unusually boisterous knock at the door ; upon 
opening it, I found that a servant of my friend M—— had been 
despatched to require my immediate attendance upon him, in a 
distant quarter of the city. Hastily buttoning on my overcoat, 
as the air was damp, I hurried through the streets upon a much 
faster gait than usual, even on calls for ‘immediate attendance.’ 
Months had passed since I had paid M a professional visit ; 
indeed, I had searce seen him since examining his chest. I was 
dreadfully in doubt, as to the state in which I might find him. 
Had he fallen a victim to the fever, now quite prevalent? Had 
some accident befallen him? or what, what, on earth, could 
have occurred? I hastily rang his bell, when he himself appeared 
to show me in. His emaciated person, sunken eyes, and com- 
pressed lips, completely bewildered me. He ushered me into his 
sitting-room ; and “how are you?” said I, for lL had seen ina 
moment, upon entering the door, that my professional presence 
was required. 

“Ah! don’t ask, don’t ask, Doctor,” said he impressively. 

“ You have been reading quite largely,” continued I, glancing 
at a huge pile of tomes upon the table. 

“Yes, yes. But just notice the character of those works will 
you, Doctor ?” 

‘Diseased Lungs,’ ‘ Bronchitis,’ ‘Consumption and its Causes,’ 
‘Louis on Phthisis,’ ‘Laennec on the Chest,’ all passed in rapid 
succession before my eyes. “ What!” exclaimed I, “then you 
are qualifying yourself for that branch of practice more particu- 
larly, are you ?” 

‘“ Prac-tice!” said M , “don’t you recollect my stating to 
you a determination of mine, to understand my case, and here 
have [ read treatise upon treatise, studying at all hours, employing 
every moment of my time, to satisfy myself, and learn fully if I 
was indeed a victim. But now, all the mystery is gone! in an 
instant, the object for which I have been toiling, like the eastern 
astrologer, now, that I had almost completed my task, flashes with 
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a painful clearness upon my mind! Doctor, I have been raising 
blood !” , 

Had not his first appearance warranted an anticipation of all 
this, I believe I should have fallen to the floor. ‘“ But my dear 
fellow,” returned I, “ your labor is by no means lost ; and as for 
the blood, it matters very little how much you may raise, provi- 
ded it come from no dangerous quarter.” 

“ Ah, ah! Doctor,” said he with a fearful smile, “ those books,” 
laying his shrunken hand upon them, “ have made me no unskillful 
pilot, and it is not a hard matter for me now to discern the fright- 
ful reality of my condition.” 

I could not answer, and felt that I was losing that command of 
my feelings, which would be essential to the interest of my hor- 
ror-stricken patient. I therefore recovered myself by a sudden 
effort, and calmly enquired after all his symptoms. ‘ Was his 
appetite good ?” 

“ Never better.” 

“ Sleep well ?” 

“When I sleep at all,” returned he, languidly. 

“Did he exercise in the open air ?” 

Not at all.” 

Ah! this was enough, with the morbid state of feeling in 
which I had left him on my previous visit, to have given him his 
death blow. Confining himself to those studies of the lungs, 
with a certain fatuity, which nothing could overcome ; scarce 
leaving to take any nourishment; sleeping but little ; ever mel- 
ancholy in his feelings, he had drawn, forcibly drawn his unim- 
paired strength, his firm constitution, and his active mind into 
the meshes of a lingering, fatal disease ; had unresistingly, bared 
his breast to the fangs of the monster, which would speedily rifle it 
of every vital principle. ‘The quantity of blood raised was quite 
small, but none the less surely indicated a state of disorganization. 
[ cautioned him against study of any kind. 

‘But, Doctor,” interrupted he, in tones tremulous with extreme 
agitation, “my anxiety is at an end, why study longer ?” 

[ however continued my advice, and after prescribing some 
powerful soporific, left, What a wreck of humanity had I be- 
held! righted into a mania, he had ruined his constitution by 
intense application, seeking to satisfy himself of the nature of the 
complaint, he was ripening in his bosom. But one name added 
to the long catalogue of those who have needlessly frightened 
themselves into that fatal disease—consumption! Alas! no in- 
vestigation was now needed. His friends knew it! He knew it! 
I knew it! 

June \4th.—Was prevented to-day by my engagements, from 
calling upon poor M——. 
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Wednesday, 15th.—To-day, find him more comfortable, he 
has in a manner recovered from the shock, and appears quite ra- 
tional, Among other enquiries, he asked “how long a time such 
diseases as had befallen him, were preying upon the system?” | 
replied, “that in some instances ten, fifteen, and even twenty 
years, after there had appeared convincing testimony of an attack.” 

‘Twenty years!” said he, “ Doctor,” his countenance bright- 
ening. 

‘ But,” said I, interrupting him, “such a length of time, the 
foe is rarely kept at bay ; and then only by extreme care and 
vigilance.” For L could not deceive him, now that the disease 
had reached so alarming a state. 

* Doctor,” again said he, “ what now is your advice?) What 
caution must I employ to escape so long ?”’ 

“ Be not too sanguine in your hopes,” replied I, “though with 
care, | doubt not you may long survive. You must, as | before 
reminded you, dress warmly in wet or cold weather ; never suffer 
your clothes to remain upon you dampened by exposure ; in short, 
avoid, with the utmost vigilance, catching cold. Never become 
highly excited, or undergo excessive fatigue ; at the same time, 
exercise in the open air daily, in proportion as your strength in- 
creases. Frugal in your diet, be rigorously systematic, and regu- 
lar in your habits. But above all things, throw aside this perpet- 
ual, harassing anxiety—this depression of spirits; be gay and 
cheerful.” 

“And is it not by some thought, that our inclement winters 
should be avoided, by residence in some warmer climate.” 

‘It is, but in your case,” said I, decidedly, “ I would be far from 
recommending it.* Pursue a plain, regular system of living, 
temperate in eating and drinking, and you may yet hope for long 
continued health.” Agreeable to my request of the preceding 
visit, his books were now all disposed of, and his reading light, 
and such as required no intensity of thought. 

July Tth.—M still continues quite comfortable, and I am 
induced to hope, that he may yet be spared for many years. I 
know of no individual upon my whole catalogue of patients, for 
whom I would more exert myself; just budding into manhood, 
With fair prospects and glittering hopes, so amiable, so devotedly 
attached to all his friends, and they no less to him. 

Tuesday, 8th.—With extreme sorrow I learned this morning, 
that M , contrary to my wishes, and influenced by a friend 














* This may appear singular, it being the general custom, to decide with the opin- 
ion suggested by my patient. A residence in a tropical climate, may be beneficial ; 
I have known it to be highly so, to a person of predisposed constitution. But when 
the fangs of the disease are firmly implanted in the system, it only provokes it to 


renewed attacks, the disease gaining strength, with the same rapidity as the con- 
atitution, 
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in the country, has gone to the south of F , to spend the ap- 
proaching winter. Much do I fear that he will never return. [ 
had not attended him regularly during the few past weeks, wish- 
ing to do all in my power to quell his fears, and lull to rest his 
dreadful apprehensions ; he perhaps has thought I was acting 
from indifference to his state, and for that reason has neglected to 
consult me upon so important a step. 

April Ath.—M has returned, but how altered! embrowned 
by exposure to a tropical sun, his complexion is ruddy, and he 
may deceive himself, but there is no elasticity in that step, and 
the stooping frame, the pulse, as I felt it the other evening, ah! 
how infant-like! he cannot live a twelvemonth ! ° * 

Tuesday to Saturday, April 10th.—M still continues in 
very much the same state, though gradually failing. His mind 
is constantly in a ferment, he is always glad to welcome me, and 
enquires with the greatest solicitude after every new symptom ; 
and were it not for the most devoted attention of his friends, I 
verily believe he would become crazed. Meanwhile, his betroth- 
ed is in an agony of doubt; assured by his too confiding friends 
that all will yet be well, she is urged by his wan countenance, 
and weakening tones, to throw away her fallacious hopes. He 
had become connected with her in early life ; they had lived to- 
gether in childhood, and grown up together with deep-rooted 
affection. Possessed of great wealth, united with unusual per- 
sonal attractions, she had early many suitors, but her constancy 
was not shaken, either by titles or honors ; and her attachment for 
poor M , continued until death. 

The next time I saw him, he was for the first time upon his 
bed, his friends were around weeping; startled by the unusual 
appearance, I walked to the bedside, and took his hand, but ob- 
served no great alteration. ‘They presently retired, and I ascer- 
tained from himself the cause. He had been in the habit of sit- 
ting at the table with the family, and although scarcely able to 
drag his feeble limbs, he had yet, with all the calmness he could 
command, and with a posture as erect as his feebleness would 
allow, uniformly walked into the parlor to breakfast. But that 
morning, unable to sustain himself, he had been obliged to ask 
assistance, and upon entering his room, had wished a bed prepared 
for him. His tottering gait had not lost its effect upon his friends, 
and together with this new confession of his own, awakened 
their slumbering suspicions, to a horrid realization of the truth. 

“ But, Doctor,” exclaimed he, “ are they vainly frightened ?” 

I did not answer. He again asked, ‘ How long can I live, 
Doctor ?” 

“I don’t think you have any reason to apprehend immediate 
danger,” replied I, lifting my eyes to meet his. But, gracious 
heaven! his marble brow was blanching to an unearthly white- 
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ness! ‘The perspiration started like rain from every pore ; his lip 
quivered ; he gasped, and for a moment, I thought he was dying ! 
but no: well had it been for him, if he could have passed off thus 
easily ; he was destined to undergo severer trials, before his en- 
trance upon the unseen world. My answer had startled him; it 
was the first and only confession on my part, that narrow limits 
were already affixed to his days—that his hours were indeed num- 
bered. Presently he recovered, but was too agitated to speak ; 
meanwhile, his difficulty of breathing was very much increased ; 
of this, however, I partially relieved him, by aiding expectoration. 
He now ate but little, and his strength was fast failing—too fast 
to sustain him in his dreadful fits of coughing. He had been led 
to place great reliance upon my word and all that I did for him, 
little thinking how much I might be deceived. On one occasion, 
he had asked, “ if persons in his situation usually died easily?” I 
told him they did ; though well I knew, but found it not in my 
heart to inform him, that unless his strength increased, or cough 
abated, his would be no easy exit. I had often partially relieved 
him of his distress, and sometimes heard of his calling upon me 
while asleep; probably when breathing with difficulty. Alas, 
alas! he was fast getting beyond the reach of human aid. ‘The 
next time I saw him, he was yet more feeble ; his face was heated 
with exertion, and with inexpressible grief, his nurse told me his 
feet were swollen.* He had suffered extremely from coughing 
in the night, and at one time thought he was strangling. 
I'riday.—Had a call some distance from town to-day, but did 
not leave, sensible that M was near his end—and I was right. 
Being aroused late last evening, by a violent ringing of the 
night bell, | was summoned to attend immediately, at No. 4 —— 
st., the residence of poor M Hurrying on my clothes, I ran 
with fear through the deserted streets. Oh! how my blood cur- 
dled in my veins, to behold the scene presented to my view in my 
friend’s room! The nurse, fearful that he was dying, had sum- 
moned the weeping family. ‘The windows had all been opened, 
notwithstanding the weather was wintry, to give the sufferer all 
possible air. Upon the casement of one, leaned the fragile form 
of H R , the sweet being whom I have before had occa- 
sion to mention, as the chief sufferer. Her handkerchief was 
over her eyes, but her heaving bosom, and poorly suppressed sobs, 
told too plainly of the worm gnawing at her heart! I never saw 
her again, until the time of her burial, three weeks from that very 
day. The aged parent of the dying man, stood by his side, his 
calm gray eye gazing submissively, upon the writhing limbs of 
the sufferer! Dr. , who had been called in, from apprehen- 














* Considered by many, as indicating the immediate approach of death ; though 
in many instances, when the patient lies continually in a recumbent posture, has 


warming substances at his feet, &c., I have known them to enlarge for weeks 
previous, 
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sion of immediate death, was walking about the apartment, with 
an anxious and unquiet air. A little sister, with child-like inno- 
cence, gazed upon the brother, weeping most bitterly; while a 
companion was lying upon the bed, supporting him in an upright 
position, with difficulty suppressing the rising tear. And how !— 
how shall I describe M ! He had been troubled little with 
coughing during the night, but had suddenly awakened at this 
Jate hour, distressed for breath. In attempting to raise the se- 
creted matter from the lungs, it was thrown at once into his 
throat, and he was now apparently strangling. His face was of 
a deep, purple color, and the large veins, swollen almost to burst- 
ing, showed conspicuously on every part of his head. His mouth 
was open, and occasionally uttering a most piercing cry, he gasp- 
ed! threw about his attenuated arms in every direction! clench- 
ed his fists! caught in his clutches, the thin straggling locks, (all 
that now remained of his once beautiful hair,) twisted his limbs 
here and there, threw from him the clothes! Good God! whata 
sight! He alone can realize its horror, who has witnessed a 
strangling fellow being! Had he but half his full strength, he 
might easily have rid himself of all encumbrance, in the respira- 
tory organs. But he had not the power of an infant. Observing 
me enter, he shrieked, “ Doc— Doctor—can—help me? help 
me? I’m stran— strang— strangling!” Idid not answer, but 
merely came and stood by his bedside. I could do nothing! 
* Can—can—you do nothing?’ Ah! never shall I forget the 
sensations that thronged upon me at that moment. The color 
fled from my countenance! My knees trembled and I could with 
difficulty maintain an upright position, as I calmly replied, “ No! 
unless you have strength to raise what is now obstructing your 
breath, you must await a speedy departure, I trust to happier 
scenes.” He turned his eye fullupon me. Every tear burst forth 
afresh. H R had fallen upon the window insensible. 
I turned to meet his look, and oh! such a look! But L did not 
endure it long; he again turned away, and throwing back his 
head, was quiet asachild. Gradually his breath returned, the 
blood coursed more freely in its channels, and I left him as com- 
fortable, as he had been for several days. Unfortunately I was 
not able to call again until the following evening. ‘The door of 
the house was open, and I stepped gently into his room; in the 
center, upon a long table, covered with a snow-white cloth, rested 
a coffin! A similar attack to the one which I have described, 
had befallen him toward morning ; vainly had he supplicated my 
aid, and had died in convulsions, brought on by the most excru- 
ciating agony! Walking to the coffin, long [ gazed upon the 
face of my poor friend, and read from that sunken countenance ! 
that withered hand! a lesson, which will be long—long remem- 
bered! ‘Tearfully I strode home, and committed to the pages of 
my diary, the last sad record of his fate. 


























* Only the actions of t 


BEYOND THE ’GRAVE. 


he just 


Smell sweet and blossom in the dust." 


Ir passes now—this pulse is gone ; 
These flitting fancies melt away : 
How idle is the race we run, 
Poor transient vassals of decay ! 
The worthiest meed 
For which we bleed, 
Is but a phantom of the night, 
To lure away our fickle sight. 


Strange that the truth which none deny, 
Is mock'd and slighted by mankind ; 
Strange that in spite of reason’s eye 
Regardless man is always blind! 
Neglectful will 
Is headlong still, 
And urges to a rocky shore, 
Whence the dash'd wreck returns no 
more, 


Oh! tell me not that love is bright; 
Oh! say not earthly hope is dear— 


, 
That smiling nymph willcheat thy sight, 


And crown her glories with a tear. 
Our very breath 
Doth nourish death : 
In vain we shun his icy power, 
He keeps his well-appointed hour. 


| 


Shirley 


Yet faith remains, though life may fade ; 
Her music is no syren song 
Her light is blended not with shade, 
Her path may never lead thee wrong 
Away with fears, 
Away with tears— 
I 


Come death—though cold thy triumph be, 


Calmly I meet thine awful face 
Thy sceptre brings no dread to me— 


et sweet assurance light the brow, 
Nor dark distrust come o'er it now. 


This chasten'd spirit knows its place 
Brief is the strife ; 
Death wakes to life— 
As the dark bosom of the storm, 
Calls forth the heavenly rainbow's form. 


Then bear these ashes to the tomb— 
Let the lone willow weep above ; 
Hang o'er the spot of silent gloom, 
And waste its woe like drooping love. 
Sad zephyr grieves 
Among its leaves, 
And falters forth in dying tone— 
‘« How soon thy faded life is gone ‘" 





CHANGE. 


Stitt. Nature smiles in varying guise 
To win our wayward gaze ; 

Still sings her olden melodies 
She sang in happier days. 

In vain’ in vain! our hearts feel now 


A mystic something flown, 


low strangely altered seems her brow, 
Her voice has lost its tone. 





|Ah, no! the self same scenes we view, 

| 

| And these those witching sounds that flew 
Sweet our blithe spirits o'er. 


Our childhood loved of yore, 


Nor youth, nor charms from Nature part, 
| Though years on ages run; 

| . . 

Tis only in the time-steeled heart 


That change his work hath done. 










LITERARY GENIUS AS CONNECTED WITH GOVERNMENT. 


“ Lrreratere, in its widest acceptation,” says Madame de Staél, 
“embraces the dogmas of philosophy and the effusions of imag- 
ination ; every thing, indeed, connected with the operations of 
thought, with the exception only of the physical and experimen- 
tal sciences.” Having thus confined within prescribed limits the 
vague and floating ideas usually associated with the term, Litera- 
ture, we proceed at once to the discussion of the comparative 
influence of republican and monarchical forms of government in 
the development of literary genius. In the outset, however, we 
are met with the opinion, not unfrequently expressed, that true 
genius of every name, is rather the offspring of Nature than of 
Education ; that it is governed more by its own free impulses than 
by any external circumstances which different forms of government 
may throw around it. It is true, that the peculiar individual 
characteristics of men of genius, can be explained in no way so 
well as by referring them directly to the caprices of Nature, or, 
rather to the sovereign choice of Omnipotence. We cannot, on 
any other hypothesis, account satisfactorily for the great diversity 
among men, preéminent in talent, who have always been subjec- 
ted to apparently the same extraneous influences. The genius of 
one burns with the clear and constant flame of the Roman vestal ; 
while another, in whose bosom the Promethean fires have been 
kindled up by a spark from the same altar, moves among men, 
Mneas-like, enveloped in the mists of some presiding Deity, and 
known only by the flashes which occasionally dart forth from his 
cloudy covering. ‘The reason for this different exhibition of the 
energies of the same mighty agent, lies in 


“The dark, unbottomed, infinite abyss" 


of ‘ultimate truths,’ or, more properly, of human ignorance. 

But still it will not be denied by any one, at all conversant 
with the history of his race, that the temper of every govern- 
ment is sooner or later transfused into the national mind, and 
that the many-voiced expressions of the subjects, are but the 
breathings of that spirit which pervades the laws. It need not 
be said that the manners, social condition and literature of the 
Athenians and Lacedemonians were for ages but the transcript 
of the civil codes of Solon and Lycurgus. It is equally obvious, 
to the student in history, that the tameness and submission of the 
Chinese may be directly traced to the mild and pacific nature of 
the polity of Confucius; while the wild and warlike Tartar is a 
roving commentary on the character of the government under 
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which he lives. In the expansive and high-toned literature of 
England, we recognize at once the influence of a liberal and en- 
lightened constitution ; while in the gtovelling productions of 
Spanish mind, we read too plainly the blighting effects of an iron 
despotism. It has been said by some one, whose name has gone 
from our recollection, that “the romance of the fancy is a sun- 
flower, that will open itself only to Apollo.” ‘This remark, some- 
what modified, may be applied not only to all the various faculties 
of the mind, but also to that happy combination of the highest 
intellectual powers which men call, Genius. It must be acknow- 
ledged, however, that there are some minds of stern and uncom- 
promising cast, which, in the consciousness of internal strength, 
burst from the shackles thrown around them, and, despite all ob- 
stacles and embarrassments, force their way into the guarded and 
holy enclosures of truth. Galileo, though by order of the Inqui- 
sition immured in a dungeon, could, nevertheless, still trace 
through his grated window the shining pathway of revolving 
suns and systems. ‘he hooded monk of Wittemberg, though 
opposed by the embattled hosts of the whole Romish church, yet, 
relying upon the mighty energies of his own dark and determined 
spirit, firmly maintained his post; and his voice was loud above 
the thunders of the Vatican, and his arm was strong to revolu- 
tionize the world. These are, however, but isolated cases of pe- 
culiar individuals, from which it would be, to say the least, un- 
philosophical to infer that difficulties and discouragements are con- 
ducive to the power and progress of mind ; still more unphilosoph- 
ical would it be to ascribe the fame of the great Astronomer or the 
immortality of the Reformer to the despotic government which 
spared no exertion of power to crush them. 

Believing, as we do, in the great doctrine of liberty and equality 
as taught by the author of the Declaration, and that, other things 
being equal, the human intellect attains its highest efficiency and 
perfection in proportion to its freedom from all those trammels and 
restraints with which society is wont to fetter it in its up-rising, 
we shall endeavor to maintain, in the remarks which may follow, 
that a free republican government like our own, is more favorable 
than any form of monarchy whatever, to the full development of 
literary genius. 

But here we are reminded at once of the golden patronage of 
monarchies and despotisms. It may have been, that the poet of 
Mypicurus and the bard of Mantua inhaled their inspiration amid 
the beauty and fragrance of the gardens of Mecenas, on the Es- 
quiline hill. A Frederic, a Louis, and a George IV. may have 
scattered their smiles upon some sallow student as, “ sicklied o'er 
With the pale cast of thought,” he sought not so much to gain 
admission into the deep mysteries of truth, as into the deeper 
mysteries of royal favor. But let it be remembered, that in all 
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these cases, princely patronage has not flowed legitimately and 
necessarily from the nature of the government; but has come 
only as a free-will offering from the hand of gracious despots, 
whose smiles have ever been as fleeting and inconstant as the sun- 
shine of a wintry sky. Let us look for a moment at a few facts 
in the private history of some of the brightest ornaments of Eng- 
lish literature, and see how far their success and celebrity are due 
to the fostering care of royal power. 

Chaucer, whom Dryden has rightly called the father of Eng- 
lish poetry, so long as Horace-like he could prostitute his genius to 
the servile flattery of royalty, was cherished and regarded with 
all the attention of an ambassador of state ; but when, in the ex- 
ercise of the inalienable rights of man, he presumed to think and 
speak ‘ without leave asked’ of kings, his court saloon became a 
dungeon, and his “ pitcher of wine, daily delivered by the butler 
of Kugland” was exchanged for a more healthy beverage admin- 
istered by the shaggy Cerberus of the tower. Spenser—though 
the haughty Elizabeth did condescend, on one occasion, to smile 
faintly upon his muse, yet her ordered gift of a hundred pounds 
was deemed quite ‘too much for a song’ by her minister, the sa- 
gacious Burleigh, and the author of the ‘ Faerie Queene,’ ‘ broken 
in fortune and in heart,’ was left to drag out a wretched existence 
in the oblivion and obscurity of thick-breathing London. ‘The 
distinguished author of ‘ Venice Preserved,’ suffered to live in the 
“looped and windowed raggedness” of poverty, fell at lengtha 
miserable victim to penury and want. Chatterton, one of the 
brightest geniuses that ever flashed across the literary firmament 
of Britain, sought in vain the notice of the lordly Walpole, and 
finally, in a state of starvation, put an end to his life by his own 
hand. ‘l'o these specimens of royal munificence in England 
even, the boasted patroness of worth and talent, there might be 
added, were it necessary, the names of Goldsmith, and Johnson, 
and Shakspeare, and Milton; but these are suflicient to show at 
least the fallacy of any argument founded upon the constancy of 
the patronage of princes, when no provision is made for it in the 
government itself, 

But it is urged again, that, in monarchies, where every move- 
ment, civil and religious, is regulated by prescription, and the 
people have little or nothing to do with the affairs of government, 
men can find that calm and quiet leisure which is essential to 
success in the various departments of literature. It may surely 
admit of a serious doubt whether the lethargy of a despotism, or 
even the inactivity of a peace is favorable to those high and active 
exertions of the intellect, necessary to the attainment of renown 
in the field of letters. It is certain that the Periclean age, which, 
in the splendor of its literary achievements, transcends every other 
epoch in Grecian history, was also distinguished above all others 
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for its popular tumults—its bloody and exterminating civil wars. 


So too the stormy reign of Louis XIV, who shook all Europe to 
her centre, 


“ Frighting her pale-faced villages with war,” 


was nevertheless the golden age of literature in France; and the 
martial glory of Condé and Turenne was mingled with the lite- 
rary fame of Racine, Corneille and Moliere. The Augustan age 

of English literature was also an age of the most brilliant milit: ry 
exploits under the illustrious Marlborough. It was the note of 
preparation and the din of war in Cromwell's revolution, that 
awoke the giant though slumbering energies of Milton, and, as 
Wordsworth expresses it, broke the silence of a “voice whose 
sound was like the sea.” Indeed, the history of the world war- 
rants the conclusion that national excitement, political or moral, 
or both, is indispensable to the full development of the national 
mind. ‘This leads us to notice the great, and we may say, the 
only argument worthy of attention, which has ever been adduced 
to prove the inferiority of republican institutions in respect to 
their influence upon literature. 

It is said, and with some show of truth, that the necessary ef- 
fect of free governments, and of our own in particular, is to turn 
the talent of the nation into the channel of politics, and thus 
“draw the sons of genius from the haunts of the muses, to seek 
a more speedy eminence in the contests of the forum ;” that the 
resistless motives of office and honor, here held forth to the gaze 
of all, must, of necessity, induce the young and aspiring to enter 
the lists and struggle for the palm of political glory. Hence, we 
are told, the people of this country are all politicians ; every town, 
every village, every bar-room has its phalanx of rising statesmen 
who can already, as Shakspeare hath it, “Con state without book 
and utter it by great swarths.” 

Now while it is readily admitted that the tendency of our in- 
stitutions is decidedly political, yet, judging from the testimony 
of history, as well as from the suggestions of reason, it can by no 
means be admitted that this tendency is peculiarly unfavorable to 
the highest cultivation of letters. ‘The brightest constellations of 
Grecian genius, as has been already intimated, shone down upon 
the wild tumults and bloody strugglings of democratic Athens. 
So universally we find that those governments, under which the 
rights and immunities of the people have been acknowledged to 
the greatest extent, have invariably been most distinguished for 
their attainments in eloquence, poetry, philosophy, and indeed, in 
all that can give dignity and honor to men or nations. It is rea- 
sonable and natural that this should be the case ; for the fact, 
that a republic like our own constitutes every individual an acting 
element in society—a pillar in the great fabric of government ; 
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that it recognizes in him all the attributes and prerogatives of a 
man, is in itself the strongest possible incentive to effort, and can- 
not but call into vigorous action, powers and faculties which had 
otherwise lain forever dormant. Even the dry field of polities 
becomes a garden of literature, and the groves of philosophy are 
again watered by the ‘Illissus of the Nine.’ ‘The veteran states- 
man wears not always the tunic and castus of political strife ; for 
our Webster and Everetts shine as stars of the first magnitude in 
the literary firmament. Untrammelled by the prescriptions of 
censors and unawed by the minions of power, every one is left to 
follow the upward guidance of his own free spirit; and the elo- 
quence of his lips and the productions of his pen, alike unpollu- 
ted by the fulsome adulations of parasites, are the overflowing 
utterance of manly feeling—of lofty and independent thought. 

The republican system, freed from the incubus of an artificial 
nobility and from the clogs of an ignorant peasantry, brings into 
the highest requisition all the talents and energies of the nation. 
The old distinctions of rank and caste are broken down, and the 
knowledge and intelligence, which, ia monarchies are confined 
to the few, are here scattered with impartial hand throughout 
the mass. ‘I'he people thus enlightened are enabled to appreciate 
the productions of genius—to understand the dark responses of 
the priests of science, and to catch that strain of upper music 
which floats on the song of the poet. And if the talented aspi- 
rant to literary fame is sure to find in the heart of the million a 
deep and gushing sympathy, what need that he fawn and flatter 
for the uncertain gifts of pampered greatness? Is there not more 
of inspiration in the unasked plaudit of a nation than in the sel- 
fish smile of a despot ? 

With regard to what is disparagingly termed the wealth-acquir- 
ing spirit of our country, it is sufficient to say that the same spirit 
of enterprise, which whitens the ocean with our commerce, is 
also felt in every department of intellectual labor; and is mani- 
fested alike in the animated tones of the orator and in the vigor 
and vivacity of the writer. 

But after all it may be asked, as it often is by those oracles of 
truth and candor, the English reviews, ‘where are your literary 
men, your historians, your novelists, your poets and philosophers ?’ 
We might answer, perhaps, by pointing to a Bancroft and Pres- 
cott—a Cooper and Bird—a Halleck and Bryant—an Edwards 
and Franklin; but even if our higher courts of philosophy and 
poetry are thinly peopled, is there no reason for it but in the na- 
ture of our government? If we have had not many great ones 
who now live in the triumphal arch or the niche of the Pantheon, 
must the cause be attributed to the freedom of our institutions! 
Is not our country new? Are not our institutions young ? Let 
but the deepening shadows of past centuries fall upou our battle- 
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fields, and the moss creep over the monuments of our father’s val- 
or—let age hallow the associations of our early history, and obliv- 
jon turn our ‘ old glories into dreams ;’ and then we may believe, 
without credulity, that the muses of Grecian mythology will take 
up their dwelling on our hills, and inspire the songs of another 
Homer and another Virgil. Already the aspect of things is 
changing. ‘The morning hues of Nature are fading into a deeper, 
milder radiance. ‘The spirit of poetry, like the star of evening, 
is beginning to shed its soft and sacred influence upon plains 
made holy by the blood of heroes—upon our mountains and val- 
leys, our rivers and lakes. Even now 


“Tis where Ontario's billow, 
Like ocean's surge is curled, 
Where strong Niagara's thunders wake 
The echo of the world; 
Where red Missouri bringeth 
Rich tribute from the west, 
And Rappahannoc sweetly sleeps 
On green Virginia's breast. 





Old Massachusetts wears it 
Within her lordly crown, 
And broad Ohio bears it 
Amid her young renown; 
Connecticut has wreathed it 
Where her quick foliage waves, 
And bold Kentucky breathes it home 
Through all her ancient caves." 


The wild, deep melody of our Indian names—enduring memen- 
tos of a wronged and wasted nation; the magnificence of our 
varied scenery—its ‘ star-neighboring’ mountains and majestic riv- 
ers, its forests clothed in ‘haggard beauty,’ and cataracts resound- 
ing with “ musical discord and sweet thunder ;” the rich legacy 
of our fathers—their pure religion and freedom-breathing laws, 
their noble patriotism and Spartan bravery ; these are the elements 
of an original literature whose scattered materials are now begin- 
ning to call with a thousand voices for the forming hand—the 
energizing power of free, American genius. 


THE APPROACH OF WINTER 






Hr comes, he comes, old Winter, throned 
On the driving tempests, that howling go ; 

And his look is chill, and his voice deep toned, 

And his robes are wrought of the driven snow. 


SONNET. 


He comes, he comes, from the northern zone, 
Where the night-fires shoot and the icebergs form, 
And his sleety hair to the wind is thrown, 
Like the scudding rack in the van of a storm. 


His hosts are such as he ever hath— 
The rain and the hail, that like arrows come, 
The sleet and the snow, that lie white in his path, 
And the winds that rush from his own drear home ; 
And he leads them on with a furious haste, 
The fields and the woods, and the mountains o'er ; 
And his minions how! through the dreary waste, 
Where the ice-plains crash, and the forests roar. 


He comes, he comes, from the stormy north, 
And his legions wait on his sliding car, 
From their icy home hath he called them forth, 
And their banners are white on the hills afar; 
And they pour along with their glittering lines 
In the clear, cold light of the sparkling morn, 
And their blasts ring loud through the mountain pines, 
Like the distant note of a warrior's horn. 


He hath spread his robe on the naked hills, 
And hung his gems on the forest tree ; 
He hath stopped the voice of the summer rills— 
They are ringing now to the skater's glee. 
And the rivers, poured from the mountains down 
Through a thousand leagues on their winding way, 
He hath looked upon with his iey frown, 
And a frozen and motionless mass are they. 


SONNET. 
FROM A PICTURE, 


Now bright beneath them gleam'd the sun-lit vale, 
And just discern'd, the cot from whence they pass'd, 
When stay'd the creaking wheels, and slow, and pale 
Stepp'd forth the sorrowing emigrants, to cast, 
Upon the home they left, one gaze—the last. 
The grandsire shaded with his trembling hand, 
The dim eye, strain'd upon the roof he rear'd ; 
The son but look'd, and bow'd himself, unmann’'d, 
Upon his horse's neck, whose rough breast shar'd 
His master's agony ;—unlike the rest 
The wife gaz'd tearless, and her infant son 
Folded in silence to her tranquil breast, 
As though she felt, wherever doom'd to roam, 
With him and with his sire—there would be home. 
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LETTERS OF A MADCAP. 
No. I. 


To tue Eprrons or tue Yate Literary Macazixe,— 

Dear Gentlemen,—Drawing inspiration and courage from that 
passage of the sacred volume which says, “ Knock, and it shall be 
opened unto you,” one who has thus far experienced with you, 
the joys and sorrows of College life, would beg leave to make his 
first bow before your editorial throne. And if this epistle be not 
consigned to the “ tomb of the Capulets,” a series shall in process 
of time follow, to delight your numerous readers and immortalize 
their author. I had thus, gentlemen, safely delivered myself on 
this beautiful sheet of paper, of the foregoing introductory, (and 
you know Byron has said there’s “ nothing so difficult as a begin- 
ning, unless, perhaps, the end,”) when I began to serateh, with 
my thumb and fore-finger, the extremest projection of my cranium 
for a subject on which to dilate. ‘The bump of composiveness, 

1 am a decided believer in phrenology,) | found on examination 
to be exceedingly small, and I was left in what a poet would un- 
doubtedly denominate a reverie, and a common man a quandary. 
Could you have seen, as leaning back in my antique rocking- 
char, L looked “like sculptured agony,” (f quote from the new 
tragedy of Mr. Hillhouse, have you seen it?) I know you 
would have ejaculated with Shakspeare’s African hero, “ indeed, 
‘Us strange—'tis passing strange—'tis pitiful—'tis wondrous _ piti- 
ful.” I had not long been buried in this mood of contemplation, 
before a voice as of an unseen spirit hovering over me, whispered 
in my ear: “ Young man, let not your thoughts, like lazy steeds, 
be idle now. You may find monitors in every thing around you. 
The slow pacing cloud that now glides over the blue fields of 
heaven—yon ancient rock, that lifts its bald summit in the 
clouds—the blue waves of Long Island Sound, reposing now in 
tranquil majesty—yon murmuring river, rolling like the cherish- 
ed hopes of your youth, to the forgetfulness of ocean—the flow- 
ers that now wither like friends grown cold—the dancing leaves 
in your footpath, perishing like the happiness of childhood—the 
echoes among the hills—the caves’ eternal silence—every where 
Nature furnishesa theme. Or, let your thoughts roll back through 
the star-light of memory, let them recall those eloquent imagin- 
ings, which, in the distance far away, once waked departed ages ; 
resume those bright hopes you but now experienced of a happy 
future, ‘making sunshine in a shady place,’ and can you fail to 
write?” The voice ceased—the spell was broken, but the hint 
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was not disregarded. Start not, reader, nor think that I intend 
giving you a disquisition on the beauties of natural scenery. Oh! 
no; that subject was always a bore to me, and even if I wished 
to do so, how could I now, cooped up as I am in the fourth story 
of old South Middle, where no such beauties can be descried. 

What I meant by saying I would follow the hint is, that I 
will look around me for a subject. Very well—here on this 
old table lie scattered slates, books, pipes, papers, etcetera, &c, 
There an Olmsted, the “ne plus ultra” in stoves, according to 
the distinguished professor of chemistry in this institution, is cast- 
ing out its bright effulgence. ‘T'wo or three chairs are kicked 
overboard on the floor, and the carpet looks as if it had been swept 
about six weeks ago. (We have a confounded bad sweep in this 
entry.) Well, these are certainly not very animating topics; 
but ah, look there! a portrait of the virgin queen of Albion. 
Beautiful picture! and by the bye, Messrs. Editors, have you 
seen Sully’s splendid portrait? Whom would not such a thought 
inspire? Let usexamine this writing under the picture. “ Alex- 
andrina Victoria, born at Kensington, May 24th, 1819.” May 
24th, by heavens, the very day when I first saw the blessed light! 
Well, here is a theme for a sonnet worthy of Wordsworth. 


TO VICTORIA. 


Fair queen, that sittest high enthroned in pride, 
And peerless power ; while the rainbow arch 
Of glory, in the clouds above thy march, 

Bends, glittering, like the purple at thy side ; 

Though thou be mistress of the noblest land, 
On which the sun in all his course looks down ; 
Though many a sea-girt isle obey thy crown, 

And pay its treasures at thy mild command ; 

Though thou be such—and I am poor and weak, 
And unlike thee as any mortal man— 

Yet, lady, I will say, as well I can, 
(And sure, you won't forbid me now to speak 
The solemn truth,) upon the self-same day, 
We both were born—the twenty-fourth of May. 


The subject is tempting, but, beautiful Victoria, Iam a decided 
republican, and think I have paid you homage enough. What 
have we here? “lon, a ‘Tragedy, by Thomas Noon Talfourd.” 
What a host of images crowd the mind at sight of this poem—a 
poem which is already one of the parlor ornaments of every en- 
lightened family in the land—a poem to which a remark that 
was made of Pope’s Rape of the Lock may, with far more pro- 
priety, be applied, “its only fault is, it is too beautiful.” Who 
is he, where is he, who ever closed its pages, beaming with a sun- 
like brilliancy, without having his taste enriched, his thoughts 
refined, his intellect expanded, his heart improved? For myself, 
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dear Editors, I can only say I have almost committed it to mem- 
ory; and then the “Captive,”—Gentlemen, your hearts must be 
deadened to beauty if you can join in the indiscriminate con- 
demnation of this play by the critics. Jon, followed by the Cap- 
tive, reminds me of Juno followed by Iris. But it is not for his 
efforts to purify the national drama, that Mr. Talfourd is alone 
entitled to our gratitude. Remember his unfaltering struggles in 
behalf of an international copy-right law. Have you hung with 
rapture over his delightful memoirs of Charles Lamb? Have you 
perused his splendid essay on the Genius of Hazlitt? that sub- 
linest of all critics. If you have, then recall the fact that Tal- 
fourd is an American—a Yankee—a native of old Boston—and 
say if you can, say if you dare, that | am wrong in loving, al- 
most to idolatry, this great and good man. I attempt another 


SONNET. 


We owe thee much, oh Talfourd ! for the pall 
Of darkness that had settled on the stage, 
Is fled before thy magic pen, and all 
Our hopes are brightening for the future age. 
In weeds and desolation, now, no more 
Like widow, for her first-born sorrowing, 
Melpomene doth sit—but now thy Lon o'er 
Our hearts, a thrill of gratitude doth fling. 
The Captive too shall live when thou art gone, 
And shed immortal honor on thy name. 
The poet's wreath—the laurel's deathless fame, 
Are thine, oh Talfourd! yes, are all thine own : 
And now, farewell, for this weak lyre of mine 
Is all too frail to sing of praise like thine. 


Ah! before we dismiss this beautiful volume, one thought is 
present tome. ‘This book, dear Editors, is not precious for itself 
alone—it is a present—turn to the first blank leaf and see ; “ to 
his friend, from Jno. Todd Breck.’’ Oh, well did the minstrel say 


—* Ever and anon of griefs subdued, 
There comes a token like a scorpion’s sting, 
Scarce seen, but with fresh bitterness imbued’, 
And slight withal may be the things which bring 
Back on the heart, the weight which it would fling 
Aside forever.”’ 


John Todd Breck ! what a crowd of recollections does not that 
iame excite. ‘he delights of boyhood recur once again ; again 
return those hours, when with him I roved in the green woods, 
aud saw the sunshine sleeping on the lake ; when the breeze, la- 
den with the perfume of spring flowers, wafted its fragrance upon 
us, as arm in arm we wandered through the sleeping valleys, or 
climbed the mountains overlooking the rich cornfields of our own 
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western home. ‘Together we commenced the ascent of the toil- 
some hill of science. With a heart gifted with a fire from heaven, 
to purge off all the dross of life that would otherwise cloud and 
darken; with an amiability of temper, that won love from all ; 
disease laid its cold icy fingers upon him—he withered—perished. 
And do not you, Editors, remember the classmate ? that brow 
rising up like a mental pillar—the eye that beamed like a star of 
intellectual light—the voice, whose musical tones have forever 
passed from earth. Yes, he is dead! “like a tree, with the 
weight of its own golden fruitage, bent down to the earth.” 


SONNET. 
See, where yon willow lowly bending weeps, 
And fadeless blooms upon the hallowed ground, 
While summer flowers their fragrance cast around, 
And deck the spot where worth departed sleeps: 
There, in that garden, lies a mother’s pride— 
Within that grave, repose a father's joys, 
Crushed by that ruthless arm that all destroys— 
The brother, friend, companion, he hath died. 
There rest his ashes—gloomy, dark and deep 
The curtain, fallen on that once proud brow, 
And worms are feeding on that figure now, 
Forever hushed in an unending sleep. 
But his pure, lofty spirit robed in bliss, 
Hath found a fairer, happier home than this. 


A change came over me. How strange are our thoughts! what 
intricate labyrinths, what mazes unknown! even to the will do 
they not pierce? When the body is hushed in the quietness of 
repose, what wild places do they not traverse ! how do they people 
dreary shores with shadows of wild reality! In the dim twilight 
of memory, they see and recall objects and scenes of yore ; they 
see the gold bursts that tell of sunshine ; they see the blackness 
portending the thunder-storm ; and fiery, restive coursers, what 
trifling incidents make them start off their track, to bound over 
the plains of imagination! It was so now. Dear Editors, in 
turning over the leaves of an old Casket, a book of gems—one I 
cherish in my heart of hearts—the dead leaves of a rose fell out. 
How came they there? Listen, and you shall hear. 

Nearly three years ago, your humble servant left his father’s 
hall, to make a pilgrimage to this fount of learning. With a 
heart open to all the delightful impressions of that romantic age, 
when, in this country, young men lay aside the toga juvenilis 
and assume the strut of manhood, he had already been often 
guilty of the wicked, the unpardonable sin of visiting the resi- 
dence of a neighboring old farmer, whose myriads of acres, and 
“lots of niggers,” elicited the admiration of every passer-by. 
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Old Mr. Bradford was a strong “democratic Jeffersonian repub- 
lican,”” brave, warm-hearted and zealous in defending the “ rights 
of the people.” Mrs. B. was like most Kentucky matrons, gentle, 
obedient, and industrious. “ But what has all this to do with the 
rose leaves?” “ 'T'ake it coolly,” as Jacob Faithful’s father used to 
say, and you shall know. Old Mr. Bradford had a daughter. 
Kleanor B was the belle of the whole county. At the time 
of which I speak, she had but just returned from Philadelphia, 
where she had been improving with all the accomplishments of 
a fashionable education, a mind of native brilliancy unsurpassed. I 
do but speak “ the words of truth and soberness,” when I say, her 
form was very nearly perfection. Her dark eyes were usually 
soft and languishing, but when lit up by passion or when discour- 
sing upon the virtues of a beloved friend, or the beauties of a fa- 
vorite author, | have seen them look like living coals. Well, on 
the ever memorable evening preceding the day when I was to set 
out for College, L called to bid Eleanor farewell. She received me 
kindly—tenderly, I thought. Seated by her side, and listening 
almost spell-bound to the tones of her rich musical voice, the hours 
glided away like moments. I begged her at last to play for me 
on the piano an air, that had been always a favorite of mine— 
Burns’ “ Wandering Willie.” During this performance, no lover 
ever gazed in more rapt contemplation upon the star of his devo- 
tion, than did T upon the glorious being by my side ; at thought 
of leaving her I shuddered. Intoxicated, maddened with passion, 
in the fullness of my heart Lat length whispered in her ear, “ Ele- 
anor, L love thee.” She at first seemed amazed—bewildered— 
doubtful whether she had heard aright. At length when she 
perceived my earnestness of manner, the brow of the beautiful 
creature was suffused by a crimson arch like a bow succeeding a 
thunder-storm, her superb bust heaved, her whole form dilated, as 
like the Pythoness swelling with the god she said, taking a rose 
that had been entwined in her hair, “ there Walter, keep this; let 
it teach you a lesson ; from the bottom of my heart | pity you,” 
and with a sweet silvery laugh she turned away. In misery I 
hurried from the room ; indignation, love, hate, shame—a thou- 
sand conflicting emotions boiling in my breast. ‘The next morn- 
ing found me on the road to N H , and it was well; for 
old Mr. Bradford was so enraged upon hearing of “the impu- 
dence of the federal puppy,” (my father was a whig,) that he 
came over the next day to horsewhip me. Gentlemen, I have 
kept that rose—“ it has taught mea lesson.” Whenever in pass- 
ing along the streets of this beautiful city a fairy form has flitted 
by me, whenever the strings of a lyre accompanied by a female 
voice has broke upon my ear, whenever a fellow student has 
requested me to desert my books for the parlor or the ball room, 
the memory of that night of agony has recurred, and the co- 
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quetry of that girl has dissolved the charm of female fascination 
over me. I shall never take the degree of master of arts—I 
shall live and die a bachelor. I may as well remark, that about 
one month after I left home Eleanor was married to a young buck 
of the adjoining county, who possessed as many acres as herself, 
and who was of the same politics with her father. I have since 
learned that about twelve months after that event her husband 
was presented with “a fine chubby boy.” 
Watrer Wayranrer. 


THE WINDS 


How free are you, ye winds! Who can enchain 
Your freedom, or who curb? Ye are like the soul 
All wingless, wandering o'er the earth in search 
Of scenes of beauty or magnificence. 

Where is the scene ye enter not? Ye glide 

In zephyrs o'er the gardens of the east, 

Kissing the dewy flower-lips, and ye sweep 

With frozen blast o'er Greenland’s plain of ice, 
Chilling the dwarfish native through his furs. 

Ye dally with the palm tree's stately crest, 
Beneath whose leaves an Arab clan doth rest, 
And o'er yon brow of mountain rock ye moan, 
Amid the sombre foliage of the pine. 

Now, pleasant as the breath of Hope in youth, 
And gentle as an infant's sigh, ye come 

And trifle with the locks upon my brow, 

Or swing the ball upon the buttonwood, 

Or shake the dew-drop on the spider's web— 
Anon, all passion, with your viewless scourge 

Ye lash the ocean, till its depths boil up 

In torment. And ye have a voice, sometime 
As soothing as the mother's lullaby, 

It whispers gentle thoughts to human hearts ; 
And then, loud as the far-eyed eagle's scream, 

It bids us pray for poverty and want. 

And are ye sleepless ? oh! ye love to Jull 

The weary one to rest with your lone wail. 

The clouds are your companions—in your wrath 
Ye seud together o'er the sky, like steeds 
Racing in freedom o'er their native wilds, 

Or sail across the blue so solemnly 

And slow, that I have thought ye slept. But ye 
Are sometimes terrible! When in mad sport 
Ye strip from the frail mast the one last rag 

OF sail, and drive the wreck, like a dead leaf 
Right on before youn—when ye scatter all 
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The farmer's hopes at night, that smiled at morn, 
Or bow the woods like grass before the wave, 
And twist, like infant twigs, the giant oaks. 
Amid the storm ye join the thunder peal, 

But when it passes, o'er the ruin wrought 

Ye sing a mournful dirge, and to the mother 
Bear tidings sad of her lost sailor boy. 

Had ye a birth? and will ye ever die ? 

Methinks ye whispered to the blushing rose 

In Eden, and ye wooed the cheek of Eve; 

And ye will catch the last man's dying gasp, 
And round earth's funeral pyre wail a lament ; 
Your sighs will fan its flickering embers—'mid 
Your howlings will the last faint spark expire ! 
What is the lesson that ye teach frail man ? 

I hear the voices of the winds —they say, 
To-day we saw your birth ; to-morrow, we 
Shall flit across your grave. Learn then that life 
Is but « breath, and fix your hopes above.”’ 


ALMENE. 


A SPANISH LraeNnp.—(Concluded.) 


‘we crescent moon shone through the soft air of Andalusia 
upon the silvery windings of the Xenel and the Darro, silently 
bathing in her pensive light the lofty towers and gardens of Gra- 
nada and the white range of ‘the Sierra Nevada beyond, as a 
cavalier in Moorish armor paused on foot under a wild olive on 
that bank of the river Darro nearest the Alhambra. On the other 
side lay the deserted encampment of the hostile force, beneath 
whose feet the verdure of the farned Vega had already withered, 
till what had been a paradise appeared a desert ; while all that 
portion behind him which they had not ravaged, still bloomed 
with its thousand green meadows and gardens vocal with the 
music of birds and waterfalls, where the breezes loved to linger. 
After gazing long upon the magic scene, he turned his eye mu- 
singly upon the water that murmured at his feet. 

“Oh, gliding stream !” he exclaimed at length, “ why restest 
thou not, when nature wooes thee to repose? Must thou like 
the race of mortals be ever changing, forbidden to enjoy the pres- 
ent, but still hastening on in the fruitless chase of future happi- 
ness! Buta little time and thou wilt have finished thy varied 
course, the peaceful and the wild, and wilt lose thy individual 
existence in the mighty ocean! Even thus we enter the dark 
vnknown, and are forgotten! ‘Thus empires spring and pass 
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away, to be succeeded by others! O Granada! * * * * * 
But thou art not fallen yet! 1 will still struggle for thee, and 
for Almene !” Starting from his half reverie he strode hastily 
forwards, and plunging into the shadows of the Alhambra, ap 
proached its walls. Upon a signal given at the gate leading to 
the palace he was admitted, and ascending quickly through the 
fragrant gardens he entered, as it seemed, like a privileged in- 
mate, and sought the queen-mother, Ayxa la Horra. He found 
her in the presence chamber that overlooked the wide plain of 
the Vega. After the final departure of the ravaging army at 
sunset, the indignant Boabdil, aroused at last to decisive action, 
had assembled his nobles in council, settled the plan of war, and 
departed immediately to put it in execution ; and, though the 
chamber was now deserted of them, the queen still sat upon the 
royal throne. ‘There was acloud upon her brow, yet a stern 
smile at times broke over it, as starting from her troubled musings 
she would turn her proud eye upon the massive towers and bul- 
warks of the royal city. “Ismael,” said La Horra, as the herald 
announced his presence, “why hast thou so long forsaken Gra- 
nada? and why comest thou at last so worn and pale; Is it for 
a Moslem and a Moor to desert his faith and his country in their 
hour of danger ?” 

“ Events, O queen! are in the hands of Destiny, whose issues 
we cannot control. Many moons ago, while conducting Alme- 
ne, your royal daughter, to Granada, we were assailed by scouts 
of Kl Zagal—may they fail of Paradise !—our attendants slain, 
and myself struck from my steed with many wounds, My senses 
left me ; | awoke in the cell of a Santon, who has long made his 
rude dwelling in a cave beneath the bank of the Darro. A fierce 
fever was on me; for many months death struggled with life. 
But Allah preserves the faithful! I can now battle again for my 
country. But where is the king ?” 

‘ Before the gates of Alhendin.” 

“ And where—where Almene ?” 

“| know not, no more than you,” said the queen, but with lit- 
tle emotion ; for her thoughts and feelings were rather a sove- 
reign’s than a mother’s. “ “Tis rumored that Ferdinand’s guile’— 
her brow grew darker, and Ismael’s cheek paler—* has kept her 
in some one of his conquered fortresses. But why do you start? 
or what is she to you that her name is so warm upon your lips ?” 
Reddening to the temples he falteringly replied— 

‘“ How, royal mistress, could I fail to feel an interest in the fate 
of a noble princess so rudely torn from my protection ?” 

But Ayxa knew that the rush of the crimson flood brought 
other tidings from the heart. Fixing her dark eye upon his, she 
said ina deep, slow voice, “ hast thou dared to raise thy thoughts 
so high as to rest them upon a daughter of Granada’s kings *” 
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The youth repelled her gaze with one as proud, and his counte- 
nance became calm. 

“'The race of the Abencerrages, of whom I am the last, dare 
do any thing ; nor is it less ancient, or far less noble, than the 
royal line of Alaman. And, were it otherwise, yet love, O queen, 
is not awakened nor quelled at our bidding. It springs within 
us like a fountain from the earth; it breathes upon us like the 
wind from heaven. For long years Almene has been the idol of 
my heart. She has not known it, but I have worshipped in 
secret; and if I might hope” he paused, and the queen, 
glancing her eye upon the ravaged Vega, more desolate in the 
moonlight, mused for a moment. She was artful, and instantly 
determined to make his love for Almene a chain to bind him 
more strongly to Boabdil’s throne. 

“ Thou art most presumptuous, boy! yet instead of punishing 
I will pardon thee! But what wilt thou do to win her ?” 

“ Any thing, even to death !” 

“Wilt thou shed thy blood for Granada and her king ?” 

“Am 1a Moor?” said he proudly. “Thou askest but what I 
have already given, and should ever give were there no Almene ! 
Yet in winning her love and my country’s freedom I shall be 
doubly armed.” 

‘“ Away then to Alhendin! If thou be brave and constant, and 
Allah restore the maiden, thou hast won her.” 

“I go to the battle, and I will find her if she be in any castle of 
Spain. But how if she smile not upon me? Love knows not 
obligation nor constraint !” 

“Am not | her mother?” said Ayxa imperiously : “ besides,” 
she added, in a softer tone, “ what Moorish maiden will disdain 
the love of him, who shall bravely defend Granada and the cres- 


cent against the Christian and the cross? I tell thee, Ismael, be 
valiant—be faithful—she is thine !” 


“Toni,” said Almene, as wrapt in the dream of their young 
love, they sat in the small garden of the fortress, where through 
the overhanging vines stole the still moonbeams and the low 
breathings of the wind, “how lovely, Leoni, is all nature around 
us! It isa time to love and be beloved !” 

“And are we not, Almene, improving the happy moment? 
Are not our hearts—our souls as one ?” 

“ Yet,” she answered, mournfully, turning her dewy eyes upon 
him, “I know not but it is a sin for me thus to yield to its influ- 
ence! For even now, surrounded and canopied by this same air 
and glory of the heavens, are encamped the ravaging armies of 
the enemies of Granada. Allah forgive me! Iam too tranquil 
and happy, amid the ruin of my country.” 
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‘Nay, cheer thee, Almene, all will yet be well t Look, how 
yon golden star twinkles by the silver crescent! Is it not radiant 
with love and hope? Be those our omens and symbols !” 

“ Alas! how may they be? for that moon waxes brighter and 
that star will grow pale by her side. But the crescent of the 
Moor, the glory of Granada, is waning, while my love for her 
burns stronger as her brightness expires! See, Leoni, in the dis- 
tance, how sweetly her towers* rise in the moonlight, like the cre- 
ations of a dream! Wo’s me! like a dream must she vanish! 
But,” she added, earnestly, “I shall not live to see her ruin !” and 
hiding her face in her hands and dark hair upon his bosom, she 
wept bitterly ; the bright tears straying like rain-drops through 
her fingers. 

“Nay, Almene!” murmured the youth, gently kissing her pale 
forehead, “grieve not so sadly, fairest! if thy country fall, will 
not love and Leoni still remain? 1 will bear thee to the sunniest 
home in Andalusia, and amid the delights of another dwelling- 
place thou wilt at last cease, Almene, to remember unhappy Gra- 
nada!” 

‘he maiden started back, as if the voices of Granada’s sepul- 
chred kings had called. “ What!” she cried, indignantly, fling- 
ing the tresses from her tearful eyes, “dost thou bid me forget 
my country? Shall I go with thee and be happy in the home of 
the enemies, who have destroyed her? Allah forbid! I know 
thou hatest her and lovest not me—but Almene will perish with 
the city of her fathers! Yet,’’ she continued, sorrowfully, sub- 
dued at the thought of so sad a separation, “ when I am gone, and 


Granada has fallen, thou wilt weep for us both, wilt thou not, 
Leoni ?” 


Tears were his reply, and they ceased not, till snatching up her 
fallen lute she sung to its simple notes a mournful little song of 
love with which she had often beguiled her moments of sadness. 


ALMENE'S SONG. 


O breath of music stealing 
With rapture to the heart, 
Yet ne'er to it revealing 
Or what or whence thou art, 
So enter love my soul 
With pleasing, soft control, 
But not like thee depart! 
May it forsake me never, 
Love! sweet love! 
Never! oh, never ! 
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* Granada was visible from the fortress of Alhendin. 






















Beloved, thou in Aden 
Shalt ever blessed be ; 

But 1, ah luckless maiden '* 
May enter not with thee. 

Yet in its light and love, 

Where dark-eyed Houries move, 
Oh! still remem—— 








“ Hark !” she exclaimed dropping the lute, “what noise was 

that: Methought it was the sound of the zell and clarion!” 
“Nay ! it was nothing but the wind and your own wild fancy, 

my love,” eried Leoni, who had heard only the sweet and solemn 

music of her voice. “Surely thou art fairer, Almene, than any 

Houry in thy prophet’s Paradise !”’ 

A sad smile stole over her features as she resumed the song : 





Oh! still remember me! 
My love forget thou never, 
Love, my love! 
Never! oh, never! 


For beauty's every token 
Must feel the touch of death ; 
E’en thou, my lute, be broken, 
And hushed thy gentle breath! 
But love, the breath from heaven 
To weary mortals given 
To cheer life's toilsome path— 
Oh! it should perish never, 















Love, sweet love ! 
Never, oh '—— 









A loud blast of the Moorish clarion from beneath the very cas- 
tle started them from their seat. Hurrying up a kind of rude 
tairs reaching to the top of the high garden wall, they beheld all 
the plain below the steep covered with thick columns of Moorish 
iutantry and cavalry ; their pennons floating high, as if upborne by 
their wild martial music, while above all waved the royal stand- 
ud of Granada and the silver crescent kissing the moonbeains. 
It was the Moorish army, led by King Boabdil, who was easily 
» distinguished by his superior charger, and by the royal banner 
borne before him. 

“My brother, my brother,” cried the maiden, overjoyed at be- 

| holding him for the first time in two long years of danger and 
» death. “See! it is Boabdil, and I shall be freed from this hate- 
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: ‘It was, perhaps, the saddest point in Mussulman belief, that woman had no 


‘pinitand would not, therefore, enter Paradise. 
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ful prison and go to Granada, and you too shall go with us, Leo- 
ni!’ and she flung her arm fondly about his neck, as if he could 
but wish with her the success of the besiegers. But far other 
emotions filled the breast of the young Spaniard. The ancient 
spirit of his racee—hostility to the Moor, arose within him, though 
pleased at her joy. 

“twas touching to behold,” says the gentle chronicler of this 
legend, whose words we give faithfully, “ how these two, of no- 
ble but hostile blood, stood in their beauty and youth gazing 
upon the martial array below, with souls blended by one deep 
love, yet alive with opposite hopes and wishes.” 

A challenge for surrendry had been sent and as promptly re- 
turned with defiance. ‘The siege was commenced and urged with 
untiring effort for five days and nights. ‘The sixth day beheld 
the Christians in possession of nothing save one massive tower, 
from which still waved the banner of the cross. ‘The remnant 
of the besieged, weary and heartless, could hardly manage their 
engines, while the besiegers, constantly reinforced from the 
city, pressed on with the more vigor. Conspicuous among the 
foremost of them, and ever by the side of the king, was one of 
youthful mien, active and bold, now leading the assault, now ur- 
ving on the rest; and Almene with wonder, recognized in him 
the young and graceful Ismael, whom she had long with regret 
believed to be slain. Every movement, without and within, did 
the maiden anxiously watch, beseeching Allah and the Prophet 
to aid the besiegers, though aware that the fate of the garrison 
might be that of her lover. Nay, she even secretly exulted at 
the idea of proving to Leoni the depth of her love, in obtaiming 
his liberty by intercession with her royal brother. For this rea- 
son she had from the first earnestly entreated him to take no 
part in the defense of the castle, fearing lest his efforts should 
help put off the triumph of her affection and hinder his libera- 
tion ; although, indeed, her country’s triumph and freedom were 
foremost in her desires. But the youth met all her earnestness 
with a gentle, yet determined refusal ; deeming the loss of honor 
too great a price to pay even for love. It was now near the noon 
of the sixth day. The enemy, under cover of thick penthouses, 
had, unharmed by the showers of stones and seething pitch, 
penetrated to the very walls, undermined them, and left them 
supported only by wooden beams. Amid the roar of artillery, 
the streaming of pennons, the shouts of besiegers and besieged, 
and the wild dissonance of zell and cymbal, Almene suddenly ap- 
peared upon the highest pinnacle of the tower, waving in her 
hands the ancient Moorish banner of the castle, long laid up 
the armory asa trophy. When the Moslem host beheld her slight 
form standing as it seemed in the air, her white robes streaming 
in the wind, and in her hands the symbol of their faith, they be 
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lieved it a vision from their Prophet and sent up a shout that 
shook the huge tower to its foundations and was heard on the 
heights of Granada. Leoni beholding it flew up to her side, and 
with gentle yet resolute force wrested the banner from the loved 
enthusiast’s grasp and hurled it down upon their turbaned heads, 
earnestly chiding her for thus hastening destruction upon them all. 
‘he maiden answered not, but in her zeal, stripping the light fe- 
male turban from her head and neck, held it forth instead of the 
fullen banner. But when the Moslems saw the sacred crescent 
drop, torn and dishonored, their shout of joy changed to a deep 
yell of fury. ‘This soon was merged in a fearful calm, and like 
the heaving ocean, when the storm has ceased, the raging host 
rolled on, eager in obedience to the beckoning vision to tear or 
burn down the castle’s frail support and bury all in promiscuous 
ruin. 

And now Boabdil, whom Ferdinand’s crafty prudence had from 
the first kept ignorant of Almene’s fate and abode, deeming it like 
the rest a divine appearance on the tower's height, waving them 
on to its destruction, would have made to his country a sacrifice 
of the being he most loved on earth, had not his natural kindness 
persuaded him to give by the herald a last warning. Quexada 
heard the summons. He knew, that in the sister of the king, he 
had the means of averting the impending blow, but his chivalrous 
spirit scorned to use a means inconsonant with bravery. ‘The 
tlaring torches were seen ready to fire the unstable base. Cast- 
ing a last despairing glance across the Vega for Christian aid, 
* Comrades,” said he, “ it is ours to save ourselves, or to die, like 
men. Yet let us not involve in our ruin youth, beauty and in- 
nocence. We will show ourselves to the Moslem at once Chris- 
tians and warriors!” So saying, he led both Almene and Leoni 
from the tower-top down to the gate and bid them go to Boabail, 
live and be happy ; as for themselves, they would fall with their 
lortress, 

“Nay!” said Leoni proudly, ‘think’st thou I can act so un- 
manly a part, as to forsake my comrades and the cross: ‘Then 
taking the maiden’s hand with tears in his eyes and a faltering 
voice, Go, my life!” he cried ; “ may the light of love and Heav- 
ch shine around thee! Thou may’st live—J cannot choose but 
die beneath the banner I defend! Thou wilt not forget me?” 

‘Then it was that the maiden’s lofty spirit was all subdued by 
the power of love, as wax before the flame. ‘The thought of her 
own death she could well endure, but how, that he should perish! 
Clasping her hands in paleness and sorrow, she besought him to 
go with her to Boabdil and entreat from his clemency the lives 
of all. 

‘Alas! Almene,” he replied, “ we may not sue our enemies for 
mercy! Nay! fare thee well, now! Forget me—I know thou 
Wilt not!—yet forget me and be happy !” 
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“Then will 1 die with thee!” and asmile like a sun-beam 
broke through her tears. “ Shall we not slumber sweetly beneath 
this fallen tower :” 

After vainly urging Leoni to go with her, Quexada gently for- 
ced her from his arms, shut the gate upon her and calmly await- 
ed death. Finding herself thus severed trom her lover and his 
life depending on the issues of a moment, the maiden flew like 
an arrow down the stony steep to intercede with her brother for 
the Christian lives. When Boabdil saw his beloved and long la- 
mented sister, his astonishment was but equalled by his joy, 
while to the young Moor she was revealed as a light from Heay- 
en. And now Boabdil, even unpersuaded by her, would gladly 
have abandoned the siege, for it grieved his noble mind to requite 
such generosity with ingratitude ; but the mixed host he led were 
suill furious to destroy, and half of them were of the unsteady 
populace whom he dared not displease. Almene gazed in ag- 
ony. ‘lhe tlames began to ascend among the wooden pillars at the 
tower's base, while on its loftiest summit stood Leom and Quexada 
by the Spanish cross! Another moment, aud her heart had bro- 
ken! But won by the tears and entreaties of his wife and child- 
ren and the assent of his hardy comrades, Quexada reluctantly 
lowered the standard. ‘The flames were extinguished and the 
garrison with the sorrow of brave men surrendered themselves to 
Boabdil’s merey. ‘The generous king granted tree departure and 
an escort tothe women, and wished to free the men likewise ; but 
the untamed spirit of his army forbade, and they were led to Gira- 
nada, though soon after secretly liberated. Great was the maid- 
en's joy; yet she dared give no sign of her love for a Christian to 
the turbaned Moslems around ; nor could any eye but that of a 
worshipper like Ismael discern it in their transient and furtive 
glances. She did not plead for Leoni’s single liberty ; for with 
the true love and fancy of a woman she dreamed how sweet it 
would be to have him near her, in the halls of the Alhambra. 
This dream, however, was dispelled, as by Quexada’s earnest re- 
quest Don Pedro Leoni was sent to his father, De Aguilar. ‘Thus 
were they separated in the spring of their life and love, perchance 
by the perils of war never to meet again. 


The fierce enmity existing in El Zagal’s breast towards his 
nephew Boabdil, extended to all his adherents, and especially to 
the wily astrologer who had been so spurned from his presence. 
This, however, was but a breath to the stormy power of another 
passion with which his fierce nature had been fired at the sight 
of Almene’s beauty, as he bore her before him on his steed. It 
was to keep her at least from another's possession, he had ev- 
deavored to slay her in the ravine ; and afterwards, knowing he 
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could never gain her by the king’s consent, his hatred towards 
him and all under his sway increased tenfold. 

Impelled by all these, after El Zagal’s humiliating capitulation 
he repaired to Granada, ingratiated himself with the credulous 
monarch by means of his mystic arts, and joined with the queen- 
mother and chief nobles in persuading him to throw off allegi- 
ance to Ferdinand, resolving to animate them to resist till their 
inevitable surrendry could bring but captivity and death, and 
then amid the common wreck bear off his prize to his wild home 
in Africa, thus gratifying at once revenge and lust. He had per- 
ceived the young Moor’s passionate love for the princess at their 
first meeting in Velez, and Leoni’s enraptured gaze by the rivu- 
let in the dell, and, like Ismael, had discerned their mutual affee- 
tion at the siege of Alhendin. With deep laid cunning, therefore, 
he determined by aiding the Moor against the Christian to fool 
them both. 

‘Though restored once more to her loved city of groves and 
fountains, yet the maiden was less happy than when confined in 
the grim and. solitary tower of Alhendin. Her friends indeed 
were around her—the friends of her youth; but one of a later 
day was not there—one more to a maiden’s heart than the world 
beside! She was afflicted, too, by the desires and commands of 
the impetuous Ayxa, that she should favor the devoted attach- 
ment of the last of the Abencerrages. And though the noble 
youth did not himself importune her, for he chivalrously resolved 
to win first glory and a name in her country’s defense and by 
these her love, yet this very devotion, so high-souled and pure, 
only gave her pain, whose heart was another’s. ‘Thus the months 
passed on, till the sunny April of another year brought to Gira- 
nada the birds and flowers, and, besides, a visitation of terror— 
the Christian army ; and yet not wholly of terror to Almene, for 
now her lover was nearer than before. Often from her lofty 
chamber in the Alhambra would she gaze forth upon their white 
tents outspread like a city beneath, fancying she saw him grace- 
fully hurling the lance, or careering on his steed. Of her wishes, 
her hopes, her fears, Leoni was ever a part. Soon the blooming 
Vega was ravaged again, its pleasant gardens utterly destroyed, 
and its fountains crimsoned with the blood shed in many a bitter 
conflict. It was evident the contest was fast coming to an issue ; 
‘and with it endeth our history,” saith the sage chronicler. 


The day, near the close of June, had been sultry ; but little 
skirmishing had taken place, for Ferdinand forbid his cavaliers to 
accept the challenges of the Moorish champions. Evening came 
on serene and still with solemn starlight. On the lofty tower of 
Comares, the highest of the Alhambra, stood the astrologer with 
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King Boabdil. On an antique table in the centre was drawn a 
horoscope with revolving metallic figures representing the seven 
planets, and strange instruments of his art and mystic scrolls 
were scattered around. 

“Tell me,” said the king, “ O learned in magi’s lore, what read- 
est thou to-night in the scroll of heaven? What saith thy horo- 
scope 7” 

T’he astrologer, muttering mysterious words, gazed long upon 
the sky and the figured scheme alternately. -“ ‘here are warn- 
ings,” he murmured at length, “but perchance the stars will be 
more favorable at another time.” 

“Nay, speak, though they wither me! I can be but the un- 
fortunate !” 

“The signs are good and evil. See how the fiery Mavors, 
which is now the planet of your hopes, rideth ascendant within 
the second face of ‘Taurus; this is the strongest sign of success 
in war. But, on the other hand, see Venus, a planet malign to 
the energies of war, rise in opposition within the first of Scorpio. 
Lo!” he cried, gazing upwards, “ Love's planet groweth bright- 
er—she dwelleth in light! Mars becomes pale—sinks—vanishes 
in darkness !”” 

‘* What means it ©” 

“Hath not thy sister, great king, made love to some Christian 
youth? It must be so! ‘The stars lie not.” 

“Allah forbid! She dare not! I will restrain her!” 

“'T’he noble Ismael loves her ; let her favor him. ‘Then fight 
thou still for Granada; thou shalt conquer !” 

“ Allah! My stern father* destroyed his race, and I owe him 
thus much! He is brave, too, and’— 

“Tis well! I see thy star in the ascendant!” 


As the bright sun of that day went down behind the moun- 
tains, gilding with his parting rays the Moslem banners and the 
Vermilion towers, Almene sat alone in her chamber, which over- 
looked the pleasant valley of the Darro and commanded a view 
of the Vega and the Christian camp. She watched the light de- 
part and the shadows of evening steal on apace, and the sadness 
of the hour charmed her soul to tears. She wept, for all her love 
seemed idle as a dream. She loved her country, but it was near 
to ruin. She loved Leoni, but he was severed from her as eflec- 
tually she deemed as by the broad ocean. ‘Truly, she was mis- 
erable ! 

Her musings were interrupted by alight knock on the door. 
At her bidding it opened, and her maid entered bearing in her 





*” Aben Hassan treacherously slew all the nobles of the Abencerrages. 
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hands a silver lamp and followed by Ismael. Almene would 
have fled, but the presence of her maid reassured her. The 
young Moor moved not, but stood as in a trance gazing upon her 
fair and trembling form. “© lady!” he murmured at length in 
broken accents, “ ¢: ry? thou fear me? © lady! I have adored 
thee long and deeply | Nay, start not! 'T hy mother hath told thee 
thus much—yet not all. Almene! my life!” he cried more 
passionately, Kneeling at her feet and clasping her hand, “ I, the 
last of the Abencerrages, 1, who have knelt to no being but Al- 
lah, now kneel to thee! Lhave fought for Granada and thee ! 
I have sought honor and glory but to win thy love! Oh, say, 
canst thou accord it?” "The maiden could not answer. 

Thou knowest,” he continued, “I have never vexed thee 
with the story of my love, nor had I now, but there must, hence- 
forth, be fieree battling for the city of our fathers, and L would not 
die with no sweet word from thee! Say thou hatest me not, 
‘twill be enough !” 

‘I grieve,” said Almene, falteringly, “that so unworthy an 
object as 1, must give you pain. For my atlection—it is little 
worth; and [ can love thee—not as a maiden, but that thou lov- 
estmy country. Nay, rise and forget me! why shouldst thou 
chase an idle faney, when Granada totters to her fall °” 

“[ go now,” said he rising, “ but not to forget thee ; and when 
the battle rages around these walls, surely thou wilt sometimes, 
Almene, remember me!” So saying, he kissed the fair hand he 
held and turning his eyes upon her tll he reached the door, de- 
parted from the Alhambra, leaving her as bewildered as if in sleep 
she had roamed the mazes of a wizard dream. 

While her troubled thoughts hovered dimly about the sad real- 
ities of her condition, she heard stealing up from the garden be- 
neath her window, the notes of a simple Andalusian air, which 
Leoni had often played to her on the lute in the bowers of Al- 
hendin. She started and listened earnestly. ‘These words came 
to her ear distinct and familiar. 


rHE SERENADE. 


Maiden, wake thee from thy slumbers, 


Though the sweetest dream must flee ' 


o' in softly, 


Love addresseth hope and thee! 


soothing numbers 


Bidding in life's dewy morn 
Pluck the rose— 


And joy's bright garland twine. 


avoid the thorn, 


Bend thy starry eyes upon me, 

~ : y @ 

Thou, whose loveliness hath won me 
To worship at thy shrine ! 


Strayed from thy bright home away! 
Over the gloomy earth a ranger 
I would list a heavenly lay. 


i of Paradise! sweet stranger 
} 


Let me hear thy gentle voice 

That my spirit may rejyoice— 

| Rejoice one transient hour! 

Bend thy starry eyes upon me, 

|'Thou, whose loveliness hath won me 
To linger round thy bower ! 
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With a trembling hand, a throbbing heart, and cheek changing 
momently from pale to crimson, Almene opened the casement and 
gazed down among the thick shrubbery at the foot of the tower, 
By the uncertain starlight she saw a form step forth from the 
shadow of the foliage and look up to her, but she discerned no 
lineaments. 

“ Almene,” said a voice, which thrilled through all her soul, 
“ Almene, love waits for thee !” 

As fast as her faltering feet would carry her she hurried down, 
opened the door and fell into the fond embrace of Leoni. The 
treasured love of long months burst forth in that one moment. 
They did not speak, but gazed upon each other. ‘The wind 
sighed among the leaves, the stars smiled sweetly from the 
sky, and the fragrance of flowers and murmur of fountains filled 
the air. ‘These soon shed over their spirits a calmer joy ; and 
she began to enquire, with girlish fondness, about all things 
which had befallen him during their long separation, chiding him 
that he came not before; and how, at last, he could have entered 
the guarded city. But when he told her, how with the bold Her- 
nando of the exploits and others, he had, with peril of life, storm- 
ed* a postern gate on the Darro, and then, instead of returning 
with them, had dared, in the strength of love, to seek her in the 
Alhambra, she would chide him for thus rashly periling his life 
and her happiness. 

“ Alas!” saith the chronicler, “the brightest moment flies the 
soonest and is followed by the darkest change !” 

Lights were seen moving among the trees, and shouts were 
heard as of men in a search. ‘lhe lights and the voices came 
thicker and nearer. “ You are pursued!” cried Almene, and 
seizing his arm she hurried him into the tower and up the wind- 
ing sturway, intending to hide him some where in the chambers 
above. But when they came near the door of the great Hall of 
Ambassadors, the tramp of many and rapid feet was heard upon 
its floor and along all the passages before them. The maiden 
stopped in breathless anguish. It was but a moment. Opening 
a concealed door she drew him through, and they were about to 
descend a winding passage in the heart of the wall, when the as- 
trologer met them bearing a lamp before the king. 

“ Behold,” he cried, “the truth of the warning!’ and raising 
his dagger was aiming a blow at his heart. But the maiden 
sprung before it and he dared not strike. Persuaded, however, 
by his wily representations and the queen’s indignation, Boabdil 
confined Leoni in a chamber of the tower, and was prevented 
fromm putting him to death only by the earnest entreaties of Al- 


Such deed is recorded of this valiant cay alier.— Translator. 
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mene, whom he tenderly loved. This separation seemed to her 
more hopeless than any before ; and hourly dreading his death, as 
well as loaded with the bitter taunts of a mother she feared, and 
the affectionate chidings of a brother she loved, she spent her days 


and nights in anxious sorrow. Grief began to weave for her a 
garland of pale flowers. 







The fate of Granada was now near at hand ; all sea-ports had 
been closed against her, the fruits of the country had been de- 
stroyed, and she began to feel the rage of famine. Still the as- 
trologer, desirous of bringing her to utter ruin, urged Boabdil to 
tread no middle path between the kingdom and the grave of his 
fathers. But the spirit of the king and of his people was broken. 
In spite of the wily African’s persuasions and La Horra’s lofty 
counsels it was agreed to surrender, and the conditions were set- 
tled. Finding his scheme of vengeance abortive, the astrologer 
resolved at least to possess himself of the object of his fierce love. 
He began by urging Ismael to carry her off by force amid the 
final confusion, plotting to deprive him of her when once without 
the city’s bounds; but the noble Moor spurned such base counsel, 
nor would win the maiden without her love. Then he deter- 
mined to spirit her away himself, for which he had great facilities 
by reason of the free passage through all the palace, which his 
power over Boabdil had gained him. 

It was the night before the appointed surrendry : all Granada 
was filled with wailing and tears, but most of all the Alhambra. 
The Sultana Ayxa maintained her wonted mein of indomitable 
pride, though the keenest grief consumed her heart. Boabdil 
gave way to the full bitterness of the moment, accusing his des- 
tiny and the stars; while Almene sat sorrowful in her chamber, 
thinking in silence and tears of each loved familiar spot of her | 
home, unable to bear the pain of going to bid them adieu. Leoni W 
had been liberated, yet he still lingered around her, though the 
Sultana’s vigilance hindered their meeting. He had, however, 
secretly conveyed a letter to her, urging her to fly with him and 
become his bride: and the maiden had answered, that she could “ 
hot become a bride, when it were more fitting that she mourn as . , 
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an orphan. Yetas she thought now upon her destiny, she began 
to feel that a life of misery were too sad and useless a sacrifice to 
the memory of her country, and that in loving Leoni she would i uh 
but cherish an affection for Granada, so blended was his image 
with the scenes of its calamities. 4 | 
That sorrowful night Ismael spent not in lamentations with Bo- Y) 
abdil and his gentle Zorayma, nor in the chafings of a proud 
heart with Ayxa the chaste; but all night long he paced the 
lonely height of the tower of Comares beneath the silent sky, 
VoL. ¥. 14 
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seeking to calm his manly grief with the solitude around him. 
He had nobly ceased to urge the maiden when he saw her heart 
was another’s; and he mourned not so much over the disappoint- 

ment of his love, as the ruin of his country. Intruth, he deemed 
jt fitting, that his hopes should perish with the hopes of Granada. 
He gazed around—never had she looked so lovely. “ Ye living 
orbs,” he exclaimed, turning his eyes upon the starry heavens, 
“that keep your eternal watch unchanged, ye here behold the 
last of an ancient race, and this, the fairest city beneath your 
reign. ‘The destinies ye gave us are fulfilled; I feel in my spirit 
that we shall perish together!’ A faint scream reached his ear. 
He started and listened. Another came, louder and more distinct. 
With frantic speed he rushed down the winding stairway to the 
base of the tower, burst through the bolted door, and springing 
along the avenues of thick trees in the direction of the cry, be- 
held, by the gate opening above the Darro, Almene, pale as a 
withered garland, in the grasp of the fierce African. He had 
lured her to the garden by a feigned note from Leoni. The 
young Moor sprung upon him, and with the strength of madness 
wrested her from his hold. With demoniac coolness the dark 
magician plunged a dagger to his heart, and was bending down 
to seize his victim again, when Leoni, who had been hovering 
around the Alhambra, rushing down with the speed which alarm- 
ed love lends the feet, smote his head from his body with so swift 
a blow, that it rolled down the steep like a ball into the river. 
The wounded Moor as he fell by the side of his only love, con- 
vulsively clasped her feet, sighed forth “ Almene !’’—and expired. 

* Alas!” said the maiden, gazing upon his face, beautiful in 
death, “alas! how baleful to thee and thine, poor youth, has been 
the star of our house! My vindictive father slew all thy race— 
and I have slain thee !’’—and she pressed her lips in tears to his 
pale cheek. By this time Boabdil and his mother had reached 
the fatal spot, and were looking with wonder upon the bloody 
scene. Loni tenderly raised the weeping girl: “ Mighty Boab- 
dil,” said he, taking her hand and gazing a moment into her dark 
eyes, eloquent at once with love and sorrow, “ prince of a fallen 
people, thou knowest that the hand of heaven hath wrested Gra- 
nada from the Moor, and thy Alhambra must pass to another. 
Yet why should this flower, which hath grown so fair in its shade, 
be crushed in its calamity? Shall I not take it and cherish it in 
my bosom?” Ayxa, darting an angry glance was about to speak, 
but the king restrained her. 

‘‘Almene,” said he, mournfully, “ the star of Granada has set 
forever! The glory has departed from our ancient line! A 
shadow rests upon the Alhambra, and it will darken all my life! 
— why shouldst thou be miserable with me? Go, and be 
lappy ! 
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As the rising sun gilded the minarets and towers of the city 
and the snow-capped mountains beyond, Boabdil and Leoni, with 
Almene between them, passed slowly from the Alhambra by a 
private gate, often looking back upon its turrets and gardens. It 
was to Almene the saddest, sweetest moment of her existence. 
She thought of parting from her brother and the home of her 
childhood, and the tear was on her cheek; she thought of love 
and Leoni, and the smile usurped its place. Meeting the sove- 
reigus of Spain surrounded by their nobles, he delivered to them 
the keys of the city. “ Allah,” said he, “and the fates have 
given you my kingdom; but grant me one favor. I leave among 
you my gentle sister—my light—my joy from childhood ! I pray 
ye, for my sake, cherish her and this noble youth who hath 
won her love.”” ‘The sovereigns and the father of Leoni gave 
him earnest and joyful promises. Then embracing her with tears, 
Boabdil departed into what seemed to him an exile; Almene to 
her lover's ancestral home, to become his bride and the mother of 
the house of Aguilar. Years passed away, and the light of love 
still shone around them ; yet often as her thoughts flew back to 
the scenes of her youth, a sigh would steal forth for the beauty 
of Granada, and the vanished glory of the Moor. ? 


































LOVE AND BEAUTY. 


A PARAPHRASE OF ANACREON, ODE XXX. 






THe muses once young Cupid caught, 
And bound his wings with flow'ry chain ; 
Then, asa prize, to Beauty brought 
Their captive, flutt’'ring all in vain ; 
In vain t' escape the god essayed, 
In vain invoked fair Venus’ aid. 






But soon to free her stolen boy, 
The goddess-mother ransom brings ; sf 
Surprised, she finds, the promised joy v 
The captive Cupid from him flings! l 
And though permitted to go free, r q 
He chooses Beauty's slave to be. bh 


And still in Beauty's court he stays, 
Attentive to her slightest nod, 
A willing slave, his service pays, 
A willing slave though yet a god, (ihe 
For Beauty rules both gods and men, 
And Love is ever in her train. 


A WISH. 


On! light let every sorrow be, 
That grief or care may cast on thee ; 
And may each joy and pleasure gay 
Attend thee on life's flowery way 


May friendship with its hallowed light 
Around thee shine serenely bright ; 
And love its purest bliss unpart, 

And gentle peace possess thy heart. 


And as the tints of closing day 
In mellowed radiance pass away, 
Calm may thy joyous spirit rise 
To mingle with its native skies 


IMMORTALITY OF NATURE. 


“ While universal Pan, 
Knit with the Graces and the Hours in dance, 
Led on the eternal Spring.” Milton. 


In Nature there is much to excite raptures of joy, and impart 
the consolations of hope. Few, very few, possessing human 
sensibility, have lived amid the luxuriance of creation, without 
feeling the pulsations of inward joy quickened and strengthened 
by that luxuriance. And who has lived and never experienced 
the subduing power of music in the breath of morning—in the 
gentle zephyr of evening—the melody of the meadow stream, 
or in the bass of a world of rolling waters? Who has felt the 
fresh breeze of a summer’s eve cooling his feverish brow, with- 
out an emotion of lively delight, and without an irrepressible de- 
sire that such might ever be the soother of his care? Who has 
surveyed the new-robed fields of spring, without looking for some 
evidence that that gladdening season would never cease its an- 
nual return ? 

Who has stood amidst the profusion of autumn, and seen there 
the wonderful provisions made by the Eternal for the wants of 
his created millions, without asking himself if the Creator would 
ever suspend so full and rich an exhibition of his beneficence? 
And who has noticed those tints of golden beauty that linger 
with so winning and heavenly radiance after the departed sun, 
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without reading in them of their Author’s purity ; and without 
feeling that God would never blot out so glowing representations 
of his changeless excellence! And who can contemplate the 
starry world—that system boundless, yet in the hand of Deity— 
and not feel that this at least might remain an imperishable mon- 
ument of creative power? Does man long for the immortality 
only of his own spirit, and that, too, when he sees above and 
around him a magnificence that mocks the flights and vision of 
that spirit? Does he wish that all else were buried in oblivion, 
and that he, a spirit, with others—spirits, were ranging the vast 
of measureless, vacant space? Ah, no! the associations of life 
are too grateful to be thus voluntarily surrendered. Man would 
bear with him on his endless journey, either the scenery or the 
living memento of the scenery of his earthly career. If he is 
to live again, after his eye has closed upon the grandeur and 
glory of terrestrial objects; he would again call back that glory 
and mingle anew in its joy-imparting felicities. Ah! he feels as 
he bids adieu to the visions of youth, and to the engagements of 
his riper years, that it is not for an eternal separation. He thinks 
not of a returnless journey ; he feels an assurance that he shall 
stay amid the springs and summers of his early days, or bear 
with him their freshness and hope. He expects yet to listen to 
the music that first awoke his senses by its inspiring power ; or 
to transport with him the same lyre that hushed his infant spirit 
to repose, or that quelled the agitations of his manlier years. 
Yes, yes, the spirit does recognize an immortality in the “handy 
workmanship” of Nature. 

But what of creation is immortal? Will these hills which now 
tell of power no less than omnipotent, remain the endless monu- 
ments of such power? Will the gentle stream, which plays so 
beautifully through the meadow, ever inspire with its spirit-pleas- 
ing melody? Will the mighty ocean ever “shrink and grow 
again?’ Will the sun pour forth his floods of “ everlasting light,” 
“rejoicing in the brightness of his course?’ Will Nature, the 
grosser material nature, ever continue on in the same changes, 


“as those which we and all our sires 
Have seen her wear on her eternal way ?”’ 


Ah! the hills may melt, ‘the valleys burn,” and ‘old ocean 
roll his waves of flame,” and still the scenery that once glad- 
dened the chafed spirit of man shall remain unchanged and glow- 
ing forever, in the same peculiar beauty and enrapturing power. 

But how? We would not clothe our subject in mystery ; it 
Is too common, and its solution too obvious. Does not the aged 
hero oft-times fight over the battles of other years, and does he 
hot glow with the same ambition, amid the same dangers as those 
which once nerved and fired his youth? Does not the toil-worn 
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wanderer often find in the “land of strangers,” the renewal of 
those circumstances that blessed his younger years? Look upon 
that father, long absent from his little boys and from the sympa- 
thies of her, dearer to him than all others. Just now he was sad, 
and the tear that stole unchecked from his manly eye, told how 
painful were his thoughts. And now his eye has kindled with 
the same joy that beamed from it when listening to the prattling 
of his boys; yet hundreds of miles separate him from their smiles 
and sports. But has he not, think you, visited them since his 
eye told of the sadness of his heart? He is far away; but has 
he nothing to do with the scenery and hopes of home ? 

Kollow the spirit of the departed hero. Will that spirit no 
more return to tread back the path of its victories on earth? Is 
Marathon nothing now in the eye of her Miltiades? Has Leoni- 
das forever done with the valor and daring of his own loved 
Sparta? Has Charlemagne forgotten the scene of his earthly 
power? and can ages cancel from his I'rance a single line that 
awoke the ambition of her hero? Do the Casars never look 
back to the Rome of their glory ? and should other years perfect 
the work of commenced ruin, would they find upon their return 
less than the “ mistress of the world 7?’ Would Bunker Hill suffer 
in the view of a Warren, though it be levelled for the use of man: 
Can time affix the seal of oblivion upon Lexington, Saratoga, 
Long Island, Brandywine, Yorktown? Can eternity so eflace 
the lineaments of New England, that the Puritans shall no more 
read her story of other years? No, no; nature may crumble 
down under the weight of years, but she “ will not all die;” she 
will still live in the memory of her sons. 

But there is still another feature of the immortality of Nature. 
Gio, follow the Indian as he passes along his midnight path ; the 
stars of heaven gleam brightly upon him and point him to the 
Great Spirit. ‘The moon comes, and though perhaps faintly, yet 
surely does she direct his eye and heart upward to the Great Un- 
seen. Will the Indian ever forget the evening star? Will the 
moon ever cease to shine into his heart? or will the mid-day sun 
from the Indian’s eye ever withdraw his beams? Ah, no! it 
would shut out from his soul its clearest views of the Indian's 
God: it would rob him of the shrine of his divinity. Yes, Na- 
ture will ever exist embodied in the religion of her children. 

Again, where did Ossian, “king of songs,” gather that light 
that first “arose in his soul,” and that now glows from his page 
of song, though the son of the lyre long since “aged and weary, 
fell asleep beside the stone of Mora?” Will the “ plain of lovely 
Lutha,” or aught of the “Isle of Mist,” ever fade from the vis- 
ion of Ossian ? 

And what but Katrine, “ Benvoirlich’s head,” and all the 
beautiful and wild of “fair Mentieth,” moulded the genius ol 
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Scott, who tuned his “ Harp of the North,” in thrilling song of 


“ Knighthood's dauntless deed, and Beauty's matchless eye!" 


And shall these genius-forming “realms” give way to the wast- 
ing of oblivion, while that genius shall ride above the ruins, “ to 
wake once more its harp,” and bid 


—* its skill command 
Some feeble echoing of its carjier lay ?" 


It cannot be. Latha and Katrine must ever remain, for they ex- 
ist, the very life of imperishable genius. 

Yes, Nature is immortal. Memory will preserve every line, 
every feature of her. Religion will guard her from the hopeless- 
ness of oblivion. Genius will ever rescue her from the grasp of 
decay, and hold up her beauty, her magnificence, and her glory, 
undiminished by the wasting of time, untouched by the blight 
of eternity. Kusta. 











HYMN. 


“My heart is owed within me, when I think 
Of the great miracle that etill goes on, 

In silence round me—the perpetual work 

Of thy creation, finish'd, yet renew'd 

Forever, Written on thy works I read 

The lesson of thy own eternity.” Bryant. 











Tue hoary mountains and the sky, | And when the parting clouds between, 
The streams, and sounding sea, | Looks out the sun awhile, 

The verdant plains, the forest high, | The rainbow, bending o'er the scene , 
Great God! are full of Thee! | Portrays its Maker's smile. 


When morning comes with robes of light, The glorious fabrics of thy will ' 
Or glows the noon-day air; Throughout all nature shine ; : z ; 
W hen planets gem the dome of night, Nor less a marvel of thy skill, i" 


Stll beams thy presence there. | This wayward heart of mine. nit 
i 
The earth beneath the tempest reels, > send an angel from the throng } 
Forth at thy bidding poured ; That circles Thee above, 
The lurid lightning'’s flash reveals |'To touch my lips with hallow'd song, i 
The glittering of thy sword. My bosom with thy love. 
7. a. on 


Vew Haren, 1839. : 


REMINISCENCE OF THE REVOLUTION. 
STORMING OF RED BANK. 


Tne bright period of the American revolution has now almost 
become “olden days,” and antiquity is beginning to cast over it a 
dim and sombre coloring. ‘The vividness of its living scenes, the 
freshness of its thrilling details is fast wearing away, and their 
remembrance fading like the vision of a past dream. On the lips 
of a surviving few still faintly linger the tales of that glorious 
time ; but they are growing mute, and soon shall be heard no 
more. ‘Those hoary forms, age-worn and bowed, are tottering 
over the brink of the grave ; one by one they drop from our sight, 
and ere long will all “ be gathered to their fathers.” Then who, 
when the voice of the warriors are hushed, shall resume the nar- 
ratives they were wont to tell? Another generation may seek in 
vain for living witnesses, while vague tradition shall ill supply 
the story of many a wild adventure and stirring incident through 
freedom’s proudest struggle. ‘To snatch from forgetfulness a few 
memorials of that heroic period, is deemed a suflicient apology for 
recording the following recollections. ‘They are, in substance, 
from the lips of an aged veteran who took part in the scene he 
relates ; their faithfulness must rest on the narrator’s memory. 

After the defeat at Brandywine and consequent taking of Phil- 
adelphia, in the summer of 1777, the British, in order to open a 
communication with their fleet and thence obtain supplies, were 
under the necessity of capturing the fortresses on the Delaware. 
These had been erected by the Americans to protect the city, and 
by their strength and position could effectually cut the enemy off 
from their shipping. ‘T'wo of these strong holds commanded the 
river—F'ort Mifflin on Mud Island, and Fort Mercer at Red Bank, 
across on the opposite Jersey shore ; hence the importance of their 
possession to the enemy. It was their great aim to attack and 
carry both at the same time; the former with their vessels, 
the other with a strong body of land forces. 'The detachment 
destined for this duty were about two thousand Hessians, headed 
by Count Donop, a brave and chivalric leader. 

The garrison consisted of less than four hundred men, com- 
manded by that gallant officer, Col. Greene, who was afterwards 
slain in battle. Anticipating an attack, the American commander 
had taken the precaution to strengthen his post by every means 
in his power. ‘The fortress being too large for his small force, @ 
new breast-work was thrown up through the middle, and the fort, 
thus cut in two parts, both to be held or one abandoned according 
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to the number of assailants. A neighboring orchard was cut 
down, and the walls thickly palisaded with sharpened stakes, 
driven deep and firmly into the earth, to baffle an escalade of the 
foe. "These preparations were hardly made, before they were put 
to trial. ‘The morning of the 22d of October gave the first sicnal 
of the approaching contest. The thunder of the enemy’s ships 
opened on Fort Mifflin, and warned the opposite garrison of the 
danger that threatened them. At an early hour, Count Donop’s 
hand crossed from Philadelphia to the Jersey shore, down which 
they were to march to Red Bank. But from some delay, they 
did not arrive in time to make a simultaneous attack with the 
squadron, as had been planned. The morning was dark and low- 
ering, but the day brightened up as it advanced. The little gar- 
rison, on the look out, anxiously awaited the foe—but they came 
not. Noon drew on—it passed—still no foe was seen. At leneth 
about 3 o'clock they suddenly hove in sight. ‘The view was fine 
and imposing. ‘The tall columns of the Hessians came moving 
ou in solid masses. ‘The sun was shining from a clear sky, and 
their polished armor glittered brightly across the fields as they 
marched along. When near, they halted, and a flag approached 
the fort with a summons to surrender. ‘The answer sent back by 
Col. Greene, was characteristic of himself and worthy the hero of 
Old—a spirited defiance. “I keep this fort as long as there is one 
man to stand by me.” ‘The bearer returned and the foe came on. 
A desperate and bloody struggle must now be made ; on the one 
side, by valiant and veteran troops flushed with their former suc- 
cess and confident in their overwhelming numbers ; on the other, 
by men trusting to their secured position, and nerved by the jus- 
tice of their cause. 

The garrison after a few well aimed fires, finding their streneth 
too weak to hold the entire works against so powerful antagonists, 
retired into the inner entrenchment, where their battery was plan- 
ted. ‘he Hessians elated with hope, pressed on in close ranks 
to gain the deserted outpost—the bait to lure them to destruction. 

Greene, confident in his scheme, forbade a discharge of cannon 
ormusketry until the enemy were within the vacant space. ‘The 
unpatience of the soldiers could scarcely be restrained, so fair a 
mark did the enemy present. Among the rest a British refugee, 
an artillery man, who had deserted for the infliction of some hu- 
miliating punishment, earnestly begged leave to open his fire on 
the densely serried platoons before him; burning to wipe out the 
disgrace he had suffered with the blood of his former partisans. 
‘The permission was soon granted. "The assailants deeming vic- 
tory already won, with shouts of exultation, were now pouring 
ii torrents over the front ramparts ; another moment and the whole 


arena was filled. ‘Then followed an awful scene. The word of 


discharge was given—one tremendous volley and a storm of fire 


Vol \ > 
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broke in an instant upon them. The whole fort, like a volcano, 
helched forth streams of flame from every embrasure, and the entire 
breast-works were girt with one broad, blazing sheet. ‘Through 
and through the thickly wedged multitudes, swept the murder- 
ous cannonade, and down dropped whole ranks before it, like corn 
beneath the mower's scythe. The assailants seemed paralyzed 
for a moment, but quickly recovered their wonted firmness. Fresh 
troops rushed in and closed up the gaps as fast as their comrades 
fell. In tace of the tempest which was thus raining shot like 
hail among them, they long and obstinately persisted in striving 
to seale the ramparts. Above the roar of cannon and the din of 
small arms, rose the shouts of commanders urging on to the dead- 
ly strife, while mingled at intervals the shrieks of the wounded 
and dying. 

But the strife waxed too hot and sanguinary to last—the strength 
of the enemy was fast sinking under the overpowering tide that 
was bearing them down—their etlorts to carry the walls by storm 
grew famter and fainter tll the attempt became desperate. ‘Then 
their thin and shattered ranks began to waver—taltered—recoil- 
ed—and slowly withdrew trom the hard fought conflict. The 
dense cloud of smoke now rose up like a funeral pall, aud heart- 
reuding was the spectacle disclosed ; the whole space around was 
one deluge of blood, heaped with piles of dead, or strewn with 
mangled forms writhing in their last agonies. Nearly four hun- 
dred lay slain and many wounded. ‘Those who were yet alive 
Were treated with humanity by the Americans ; a single exception 
only must be recorded. One of the Hessians mortally wounded, 
had crawled up on the parapet, where, faint with the loss of blood 
and parched by thirst, he imploringly called out to the British de- 
serter in broken English: “Good Rebel, water.” ‘This name 
the Hessians had been taught was the proper title for the Ameri- 
cans. ‘The imaginary insult, the haughty Briton could not brook. 
* Don’t call me Rebel,” exclaimed he with an oath, and tumbling 
the wretched supplicant from his seat, broke his neck by the fall 
and thus put an end to his misery. Count Donop, the leader, was 
taken; he had received his death-wound in the engagement, and 
survived but about two days, attended while he lived with the 
kindest care and sympathy of the American oflicers. This un- 
expected treatment touched his heart, and to his last moments he 
bitterly regretted the fate that led him to draw his sword against 
a stranger people—a people who had done him no injury ; whose 
valor in battle he had so fatally proved, aud whose kindness, when 
it was ended, could soothe even an enemy in his suflerings. 
















THE ROSE'S ERRAND 


Gio twine thyself amid her waving tresses, 
Gio linger on her gently heaving breast, 
And when she warms thee with her fond caresses, 


ay filds thee in her bosom the re to rest: 





Remember then, transfer to her these kisses, 
That TP with burning lips imprint on thee, 
And W hispe ritig softly, te I her all mv bliss i” 


"To dream, ‘ were one our future destiny 













I breathe this 
And when ber ruby lips their folds are greeting, 


Within thy tiny leaves, sigh, 


Oh hasten, send at forth that itm 1 fly, 









Sofl with her own in sweet effusion meeting 


And when her spirit sunk to rest reposes, 
(ao lay upon her cheek this bitter tear 
And letatbe a token which discloses 


Hlow he hath loved, who, sorrowing dropp dit be 

















If but in dreams it wakes one kind emotion, 
For hin whose melting pen all trembling strays, 
Twill well reward this tribute of devotion, 


Jler emblem’d self that now her lover pays 


THE BIBLE 





Wr are unwilling to believe that the subject of these pages 
will be deemed an intrusion on the domain of letters. I 

\ book, whose history is identified with the advance of art, f 
learning, and civilization, whose expounders have been often the [ 
creat champions in science and philosophy, whose principles are 


inwoven with the highest etiorts of eloquence and song, can * 
hardly be cireumseribed within the narrow pale of theology, an “| 
exile from all other departments of study and of life. Esteem it i 


a mere human production, it is still on a par with all other wri- 
tings: suppose it a wild and distorted fable, it will be as true as oh id 
many of the first works of genius. Believe life the whole pe- i 


dof existence, these pages may as well occupy the attention 
as aught else in the range of phantoms. ‘The ancient knew no 
higher he 1ppiness than to study the mystic legends of mythology 
andl sacrifice to her ten thousand fabled gods. And we too, in ie 
the same blissful delusion, may pore over the pages of this Im po- 
sing mockery ; explore, with astonishment, its sublime yet lying 
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wonders ; be led captive by its persuasive and fascinating elo- 
quence ; then lie down to die, 


“This sensible warm motion to become 


A kneaded clod;" 


well satisfied with the improvement of so fleeting moments. It 
isto man as a being of thought and sentiment, apart from all reli- 
gious obligations; to the scholar as a scholar, that we present 
these oracles of God. We treat of them as fraught with high 
and ennobling sentiment, as arrayed in a garb of mingled loveli- 
ness and grandeur, apart from all considerations of their truth or 
falsity. 

What then are the topics of the Bible? How are they pre- 
sented to the mind? "The subjects which it unfolds can no 
Where be surpassed in dignity and importance. It treats of the 
existence and qualities of a God—his perfect knowledge, his uni- 
versal presence, his boundless power. — Nor less, of the moral per- 
fections Which adoin his being—his intlexible justice, his long-suf- 
ferine forbearanee, his forgiving love. Of man, too—his nature, 
his duty, his character, his destiny. Above all, of the great work 
of redemption, the shortness of life, the approaching judgment, 
the worlds to come. These are the themes of the sacred Scrip 
tures, the subjects Which they present to the consideration of men. 
How do they present them? Let us contemplate the varied 
forms in Which the Scriptures unfold these doctrines. 

Mirst,asahuistory. ‘The Bible is the most ancient record which 
learning boasts. "The profoundest research of the antiquarian has 
rescued from dusty oblivion no forgotten legend, so old as the sim- 
ple story, which every child may read, how “ in the beginning God 
created the heaven and the earth.” From this birth of time it de- 
scribes the progess of our race for forty centuries. As it traverses 
this mighty field, it embraces within its capacious limits, every va- 
riety of incident, every shade of fortune ; all which is beautiful, 
touching, thrilling, in the rise and fall of men and nations. We 
are introduced into the midst of a lovely garden ; the air is redo- 
lent with fragrance, and the songs of a thousand birds of varied 
plumage mingle in matchless harmony. ’Tis the hour of noon, 
and amid the sheltering foliage sit the sole inhabitants of earth, 
one holy pair, holding sweet converse. No step intrudes upon 
their solitude, save of some winged messenger bearing good t- 
dings from the upper Paradise. We stand upon a lofty summit 
and mark the swollen deluge, overtaking the fleeing nations as 
they climb the hills, till the earth is a heaving sea, and a lonely 
bark bears up from death the remnant of its teeming multitudes. 
We become inhabitants of a princely metropolis, and are startled 
from sleep by the wail of waking millions, as the burning flood 
rolls through its halls and palaces, and the dull wave of a sullen 
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ke buries the “cities of the plain” in its gulf for ever. We 

led to a river's brink, and desery, amid the sheltering osiers, 

i infant, lulled by the placid wave to slumber. We see him next, 

with stately mien, c cides the king of Eg sypt, and by his po- 
teut wand, summoning the portentous cloud of judgments, 


“That o'er the realm of impious Pharaoh hung 
Like night, and darken'd all the land of Nile.”’ 


Now, we stand by the foot of the quaking mount and mark his 
retinmug step, as he disappears within the cloud to speak with Him, 
at Whose presence the agitated clements are mingled in wild and 
terrible commotion. We leave him on the top of Pisgah, to die 
ahameless death. We pass up the streets of a vast and magnifi- 
cout capital, aud enter the banquet hall of imperial luxury, 


‘From the arched roof 
Pendent by subtle magic, many a row 
OF starry lamps and blazing cressets, fed 
With naphtha and asphaltus, scatter light 
Ay 


from a sky 





The voice of rioting and revelry rings through the vaulted dome. 
jut, an unelaimed hand, slow gliding o’er the wall, hushes that 
il-timed mirth forever. ‘he doom of empire, written in liquid 
fire, is read by the summoned prophet. That might Chaldea’s 
monarch is slain upon his throne, and the Mede holds sway in 
Dalry lon. 

We enter a lowly stable, and discover, all meanly clad, an 
infant, whose birth was foretold in Eden. We follow his path to 
manhood, and mark his gentle demeanor, his spotless purity, his 
meek forbearance, yet ever the mark of scorn, and hate, and out- 
raze. We read, upon his care-worn brow, his only ttle, “ the 
ian of sorrows.” We attend him on his errands of love, and 
look with wonder as disease, and pain, and death yield to his 
peaceful mandate, and resign their vanquished victims. We 
knecl with him at midnight in the garde n, and witness his hour 
of agony. We attend him, arrayed in the gaudy robe and crown- 
ed with the plaited thorns, to the bar of Pilate. We follow, afar, 
to Calvary—we are, early in the morning, at the sepulchre—we 
mect him, on the road to Emmaus—we watch his flight to 
hi avel,. 

Such is the historical aspect of the Seriptures. Look at them 
as a prophetic record. Here, the Bible surpasses all the fabled 
Wonders of the oracles of old. ‘The coming doom of states and 
iidividuals is proclaimed, with a distinctness and graphic force of 
delineation, quite unlike the ambiguous and ever-c hanging sug- 
gestions, derived from the leaf of the Sybil, the cave of De ‘phi, 
or Dodona’s vocal grove. Whether we listen to the visions of 
holy seers, as they foretell the dim and shadowy judgments, re- 
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served for a distant age; or catch, from the lips of Him who spake 
with unaided utterance, the ruin so soon to burst in unexpected 
terror upon the palaces and altars, which rise in majestic stateli- 
ness around us; or are pointed onwards to the end of things, and 
forewarned of the scenes which shall usher in the judgment, and 
pre cede the footsteps of eternity ; we witness in the sacred page, 
a dignity and grandeur which removes it to an endless distance 
from all other records. 

If we consider it as a model of literary excellence, here too, it 
admits no rivalry. The testimony of the most gifted and refined 
combines to establish the proud preeminence. [ts beauty, its pa- 
thos, its sublimity, stand alone in unapproachable majesty. — Are 
you fascinated by simple and delicate deseription, read it in the 
story of Tsaae ; as, with unconscious step, bearing himself the 
wood, he follows his white haired sire to the distant altar, won- 
dering, as he goes, where they will find a lamb tor sacrifice. Do 
you sympathize with deep and subduing tenderness, seek it in the 
narration Which tells of the grave of Lazarus, where “ Jesus 
wept.’ Would you thrill with the might and majesty of elo- 
quence, repair to tsaiah’s burning page, and be overwhelmed by 
the power of his vast imaginings. These are the outward garb 
which the Bible wears. Over all this, is thrown the mantle of 
divinity. It comes to us as a revelation from heaven. [t pur- 
ports to be the work of an infinite mind—a message to man 
from his Maker, his Redeemer, his Judge. Such are the truths 
which the Seriptures utter; such the peculiar qualities, which 
centre in this volume, imparting to its doctrines such interest and 
power. 

Nor less remarkable its history. Commencing certainly in a 
remote antiquity, receiving accessions from age to age, it has sur- 
vived the change and violence of time, ever widening its sphere 
of intluence, till it commands the homage and veneration of the 
most enlightened portions of the globe. ‘True, it has not wanted 
opposition. Pens the most powerful and virulent have been en- 
listed for its overthrow ; folios innumerable have laid bare its fal- 
lacies ; but for some reason or other their name and memory have 
perished, and the frail object of their combined hostility still strug- 
gles on. 

How imposing seems its destiny. Already has it been trans- 
lated in whole or in part into an hundred and fifty tongues. No 
longer confined to the academy or the cloister, it is making its 
way toevery clime. You may find a copy on almost every shore 
True, they are often but few and scattered : yet, already the moral 
night has begun to dissipate, and along the eastern horizon ar 
faint sizus of the coming dawn. The mysterious influence has 
begun to energize, and, if you listen, you may hear the clank of 
the parting fetter, and know that the slavery of sin has lost a vic- 
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um. It has begun to energize, and, if you will look, you may 
the grave of ignorance and pollution opening, and the waking 
victim coming forth to an endless life. It has begun to energize, 
md. if you will observe, you may detect, beneath, the premoni- 
tions of the approaching earthquake, which shall upturn the foun- 
dations of idolatry and superstition, to make room for the shrines 
of freedom and religion. If we judge only from the past, every 
(hing is to be expected from the future. It is in the power of no 
obstacle to withstand this progress. "The Bible must pass the wall 
of China, it will enter the guarded mosque, it will intrude on the 
dark rites of idolatry. They shall hear it in the tent of the Arab, 
ui the palaee of the Lama, in the cell of the Brahmin. The lamp 
wloch lightens the tomb at Mecca, shall shine on the sacred page ; 
| the Jew and the Greek, the Moslem and the Hindoo, the In- 
fidel and the Christian shall kneel at a common altar, led thither 
) the teachings of one * Book of Life.” 
Suchis the Bible—its nature, its history, its destiny. How 
erviiig @ place in every library. How worthy the curious 
careful investigation of every scholar. ‘The orator may 
lore cherish a loftier eloquence than “ fulmined over Greece. 
ha poet, 


“Smit with the love of sacred song,” 
may find a theme 


‘* Not less but more heroic than the wrath 
Of stern Achilles.” 


And sage plulosophy— 


‘“ From heaven descended to the low roofed house 
Of Socrates,’ 


he a still deeper wisdom than honored the streets and groves 


ol Athens. 
é \ud, perchance, as one ponders the solemn record he may find f 
of of its celestial origin; and seeking but human learning, w 


‘become wise unto salvation.” 


' 
STANZAS. 
3 
rand Sorrow! Ye were born Silence and Sorrow! It is well if 
| I ' ersanm that saddest hour Ye never from each other part, . 
\\ r first parents passed furlorn, ince language can but feebly tell 


\ i Liden's blissful bower: The anguish of the heart 
{ fully they went, and slowly, Oh! words are for cestatic gladness, 


ind in hand ye followed lowly But voiceless is the soul of sadness! 








SCIPIO MUSING OVER THE RUINS OF CARTITAGE. 


wm pio ia waid to 


ing upon the ertainty of haman power, the 


have shed tears of regret on the destruction of this famous city ; 


and ponder 


lestiny of cities and empires, mournfully re 


peated those ominous words of Hector when presaging the downfall of his country. 


Md * ’ ‘ 
*KBecrras Fuag, Y av wor 


“The day sl} 
Which Troy's pre 
Ww powers 


en Priam 


And one prodigious ruin swallow all.” 


Tur sombre Day ‘neath Afric’s main, 
Now «rove his chariot down, 

And bathed in yellow flood the plain, 
But lit no lordly town ; 

No rising dome flash'd back his ray 
The reddening waters o'er; 

In smouldering heaps the city lay— 


Proud Carthage was no more! 


Then gazed the conqueror on the scene, 
And heaved a mournful sigh ; 

While sadness wrapt his pensive mien, 
And tears bedimm'd his eye 

The gathering gloom and silence sate 
Like midnight on his soul, 

While ages past—the wrecks of Fate, 
Back o'er his memory roll. 


«Thou ocean queen! the tide of doom 
Hath overwhelmed thy head : 

Thy crown is dust, thy throne a tomb— 
Thy might, the lost—the dead. 

Yon sun shall melt the shades that fall 
Along the dusky wave, 

But ne'er withdraw this deathlike pall, 


Th oblivion of thy grave 


Yet late, beside the sea, thy dower, 
Thou sat’st a beauteous bride, 
Looking from many a dazzling tower, 
Far o'er the dee p blue tide 
Its isles their co¥tliest jewels gave, 
‘y° : 
Po grace thy radiant brow ; 
a 
hut all their price was vain to save 
From night that shrouds thee now. 


vul glories in the du 


and Prian 


‘wan “Dares ighy 


Kai [Tgiapos nal Aa's bijuedo PE piaueie. 


Kiad, B. VI, 443, 9; IV, 


illcome, that great avenging day, 


lnet ehall lay; 
self shall fall, 
Pope. 


| Along thy desert, sbrigole $3 shore, 


The rough surge moaning beats ; 
And galesthat once thy navies bore, 

Sigh through thy voiceless streets; 
Yet Desolation’s withering blast 

Has smote not thee alone ; 
A solemn voice from years long past, 


Tells histories like thine own. 


‘Where Troy once stood, the grassy lawn 
Skirts old Scamander’s stream ; 

Her ancient state and grandeur gone, 
Like phantom of a dream ! 

And other seats of power apd pride, 
Shone bright their transient day, 

But Fate pass'd by with conqu’ring strid 
And swept them all away.’ 


Yea, tine shall come when Rome laid low, 
Her sceptre must resign ; 

And in her turn of misery know 
The doom that now is thine : 

O'er all her hills Destruction set 
The stamp of ruin hoar; 

And gemless lie that coronet, 


The world's proud Empre ss wore 


And all the boast of man must yu ld, 


Like thee, low fallen one! 

For fabrie, founder, Fate hath sealed 
With doom they may not shun, 
Greatness no long renown can claim— 
‘They rose, they lived, and we nt,’ 

Is all that Age shall say of Fame— 


Earth's proudest monument |" N 













OUR MAGAZINE. 
Ridentem dicere verum, quid vetat 1— Horace 


“Bressrp be the man,” said honest Sancho, “ who first invented eating ;"' but 
thrice blessed say we, be the one that first devised a good jest. Mirth is as ne- 


cossary as cating and quite as agreeable at times, even to the epicure himself "Tis 
man's best comforter in many a wo, the surest antidote for many an ail. “ while 
yeing oer life's rugge d road, ‘ It charms to play fulness or lulls mito torpor, those 


serpents that * lurk by our path,” sharp toothed Care and sluggish Toil. Tt chases 
off « these shadowy demons of iP” so often hovering around us, the pallid Spleen, 
the mopish Dumps, and sable Melancholy. Whenever poste red * past endurance” 
by these “evil emissaries,”’ kind-souled reader, there is yet one remedy for you, 
tore certain than potions of the ‘pothecary, or the pills of the quack. Start 


! We are no medieme-men, we are not going to send you on “a long sea 
Veoviyg her starve you ona meagre regimen of water-griuc | No, the nostrum 
is simple—the eure quick. Just cheer up your drooping spirits with one loud, yo- 
‘ laugh, and we will wage a groat against a guinea, that your tormentors will 
quit you 


i 


* Like gloomy owls seared at the rising sun 
Or scampering rats from some old house on fire.”’ 


This is the effeet—now for the means. Well then, afflicted patient, take our ad- 
vice, © Get thee an easy rocking-chair of lavish proportions, seat thee theremn and 
pore over those comical old chaps of our gray antiquity, ‘Don Quixote, Bob 


Burton, or droll Hludibras, "* and af you fail of a laugh we set thee down on the 
hstof “gnecurables’'’—a hopeless case. Yea, * go cast thee down in sorrow, and 
veld thee to despair.’ A hearty laugh is the token of an honest heart; merriment 
wes itself in your genuine villain, at best but by a fiendish smile or a mateious 
Kile. Again, your warm-souled men love a laugh—but the cold-blooded © sons 
of Soturn’ can seldom raise one. And w hy ? the rationale we opine, ts plain 
Warmth, by its very nature, begets expansion, lightness, cheerfulness, coldness, 
on the contrary, gives birth to heaviness, dullness, gloom. Reader, have you 
never known certain ones, who, when warmed by the infusion of © fiery fluids, 
v" inusually disposed to sport and jollity ¢ but who ever heard a chilled or half 
fovenman fall tolwughing. The very thoughtis absurd, Such a fellow is always 
is waspish as a hornet, or dumpish “and stupid asa patriarch donkey Finally, 
laugh and be fat’ is an antique saying, and we too much respect your shrewd- 
he to doubt your know ledge of its philosophy, With these s ige re flections, be- 


loved reader, we will give thee an insight into the mysteries of our “ sanctum,” and 
te thee to sit down beside us while we “ rock and laugh in our big elbow 
chau For, 
* A little nonsense now and then, 
Is relished by the wisest men.”’ 


In these few pages is our arena for amusement; here is our play-ground, right 
atthe back side of our field of labors; where, after toiling and drudging, we may 
halt ond sport awhile * like pranksome urchins when their stent is done.’ 

Editors’ Meeting, Dec. 130.—All at their post but Nym—he, who had before 
bern se prompt, was now missing. 

(ruess he hasnt got over his Thanksgiving spree,” intimated Gozzi. 

Verhaps he has been cast away in the canal again,” suggested Zumbo 

Wile these shrewd surmises were going round, Nym at length made his ap- 
pearonee, scrambling up the stairs with puffing and panting lke a steam engine, 
iu waddling under an enormous bag, as big as Uncle Sam's southern mail in Con- 


or 


gr = tine 


‘Solid matter,’ groaned forth Nym, as he entered, and opening the budget, down 


poured an avalanche of papers, insomuch that “the old round table staggered 
heath its load, 


Heaven save us,” sighed Zumbo 
VoL. vy, 16 
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“ A more spacious Long Bor,” dolefully drawled out Abul. 

“ What can't be buried can be burned,’ slily hinted Psalmanazar. 

“ Condemn not untried,’ interrupted Gozzi; and seizing a ponderous package 
began to read ' 

* How long is that?” growled Zumbo, casting, at the same time, a SUSpicious 
glance. . 

“ Hav'nt time to measure,’ returns Goz., and goes on. Page after page was 
turned over, but the other end seemed to go backwards, even as the “ Hesperian 
shores’’ to pious Eneas. Zumbo sat all the while in fidgets, (he is a mortal foe to 
all bores,) wriggling and writhing himself about, as uneasy as a short-tailed nag in 
fly time 

““ | move the farther reading of that written eternity be infinitely postponed,” at 
last grumbled out Zumbo, after a full half hour was gone. (Motion passed unani- 
mously.) 

“| propose, farther, that each man read for himself,” added Abul. (Proposition 
carried.) 

All now went to work to a man, and soon the huge heap — to melt away, 
as some giant snow-bank in a vernal rain-storm, or a great p a ata 
training dinner. Sad was the havoc thereof—many the victim that sought his 
long resting-place—“ a remnant only was saved.” 


“In their white shrouds those victims lic, 
No more to weep, no more to ery.” 


“ What's here?” exclaims Gozzi, at length, while rummaging among the moun- 
tain of manuseripts. © Bah! another ‘sighing Strephon’ venting out the fullness 
of his swelling soul, even asa firkin of new beer with the bung out. Just hear 
him.’ (Reads.) “Ab! with a condition tacked on, ‘to receive it or scatter its 
ashes to the four winds;’ ‘out of thy own mouth will T condemn thee'—of thee 
make a warning example, craulted Goz, (No opposition.) “* Here, devouring 
element 

$ Creeping on thy ilded edge, 
May thy blaze be light and warm,'”’ 


chanted he, and consigned it to its fate 

The flames now curled up in grace ful wreaths, fanned, no doubt, by the escape 
of the spirit, or the evaporation of the sighs hoarded within. 

* An ardent effusion,” murmured Psalimanazar, 

* Aye, ‘thoughts that breathe and words that burn,’"’ muttered Nym. 

By this time, in came a sudden gust through the half-opened window, and the 
martyred relics vanished forever. ‘* Earth to earth and dust to dust,’’ (others in 
chorus.) 

** Dirt to dirt,’ (chimed in Zumbo.) 

Task resumed, Not long afier, a merry twinkle from the eye of Nym, told that 
he had stumbled on some queerish sort of a thing, and he wassoon heard humming 
* Some deed of darkness to be done, without doubt," (to himself.) 


FACTS IN RHYME, 


Cum mortales lecto jacent, 
Nobis catalogi placent; 

Tili tamen sunt ingrati, 
Nisi furto sint parati. 


The winds they roar with ferror rude, 11 saw him on that awful night, 
They whistle o'er the plain, Forth from the College stalk ; 
And creep upon my solitude And oh! it was a dreadful sight! 

Like mice upon the grain. To sec that tall one walk. 


‘*Admirable simile.’ (Goz. in a low| He walked unto the donjon keep, 
tone.) | Where catalogues were laid ; 
He entered, seized a mighty heap, 
For which he had not paid. 


But lo! before my sight appears 
A tall and angry form ; 
My mind is filled with grand ideas His soul was awed by conscious guilt, 
lis the genius of the storm. And he began to grieve ; 
“ Wonderful rhyming ' beats Hudibras No genius of the storm was ho, 
or Don Juan out and out.” (Nym to him-. He'd only made believe. 


self) | “A strange genius,’ muttered Gozzi. 
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He fled, and from his room he went, 
Not once for full a week, How sad those students looke d, 
Ilix mind on darker deeds was bent, Who had to cat beef-steak that day, 
Of which [now will speak, | Because their fowls were hooked. 


Imagine, then, for well you may, 


Afierwards were heard some broken | Closed by the following dubious 
sentences of fowl deeds that were done finale 


Upon that cold and gloomy night And now should any one enquire 
Betore Thanksgiving day, W hat fate the thief befell, 
. 1 answer in the words of Prior, 
followed by this pathetic stanza: | J really cannot tell.” 
Ere long, behold! another packet came to light, ycleped on the front with this : 
unique title, * Olio of Oddities.” Here follow a few specimens. : 







FANNING 





AND FLIRTING, 







“Sir, can you flirt a fan," 
Once asked a coquette pert ; 
‘I never tried,’ replied the man, 

* But I can faa a flirt.” 


“ Wonder where the rogue pilfered that,’ exclaimed Gozzi 





BPITAPH ON A LOVE-LORN COBBLER, 









Bootless he sued, till, hope all past, 
His closing end wared dun; 
His thread-bound soul was loosed at last, 
His clay lapped ‘neath this stone. 


“ Whew!" cries Psalmanazar, “ how he strings out his puns and double enten- 
dres one aller another, for all the world like a chain of sausages.”’ 








CONUNDRUMS., 


Why is aman fallen into the fire like one 
Because he is going to Berne, (burn.) 

Why is a peeled tree like a shipwrecked mariner? Because it has lost its bark 
Why is an importunate wooer like a tailor? Because he presses his suit 










travelling to a city of Switzerland 


“Tl bet a goose he cabbaged that,’ muttered Abul, 
“ So it seems to me," ejaculated Nym, 


AMATORY ODE TO BETSEY. 









Soft the blush when day hath set, Ne'er this faithful heart forgets thee, 









Raddier blush is thine, fair Bet; Tho’ by thee forgot, sweet Bets y; 7 

Faun-like eyes and tresses jetty | All the love I bear, 1 guess y« 

Speak thee for some houri, Betty ; Would be plagued to dream of, Bessy ; 

Pecorless damsel! gaudy dress | How blest my lot could but I get i 

Vain might add one charm to Bess; | Bess, Bessy, Betsey, Betty, Bet. | 
Cornypowr. fh 


“ Tender-hearted swain,”’ sighed Zumbo—* that's what I call poetizing with a 


vengeance 


A sudden mania has bitten certain youthful poetasters about these days—the a 
fifteenth of its species, kindly offered to us to blazon abroad to the world é 
But here kind reader we must break short off Many a funny scrap—many a 


] 






drolleonceit and amusing detail we had thought to have added for your especial 
benetit, but we must, though reluctantly, cast them aside. Our close-crammed 
shecls canicrap noe more. Bo good bye, ull we meet again. May the slight snack ) 
it the present cloy not your gustatory organs for our next banquet. 


OBITUARY. 


Oxce more has the hand of Destiny chosen a victim out of these walls; anothe; 
from the number of our fellow-students is missing, The funeral bell hath Just 
tolled the departure of the amiable, the beloved to his long home—Dvuacer of the 
Sophomore Class is gone ! Within a few brief months how frequent has been the 
inroad of Death! Searcely had we borne SrakHawk, our own lamented class- 
mate to his resting-place, when Hunn, of the next higher class, was summoned to 
follow bun. Ina few weeks, Porter became their companion in the “ world of 
spirits.’ Shortly after, the sad tidings reached us, that Fircn too was no more 
In him, the class of "38 have lost one of their brightest ornaments—a scholar, a 
fellow and friend. With high hope and flattering prospects, he sought distinetion 
ature off, but found only a tomb le now sleeps on a distant shore om | from the 
land of his home. Sueh is the fate of those whom we have known and esteemed 
—thus early have they fallen in their pilgrimage. When the present gave expec- 
tation of long life; while the future smiled serene and sunny before them, 


« The Spoiler came, and all their promise fair 
Has found the grave, to sleep forever there, 


A tribute to the memory of one of the above, by a classmate, is given below. 
SS 


LINES 


ON THE DEATH OF CHARLES MH. PORTER, A MEMBER OF THE JUNIOR CLASS, 
WHO DIED AT NEW HAVES, SepremBen 41u, 1830 


AGats upon a comrade's bier 
The thrice* wept tear we shed; 
That form but yesterday moved here— 
Now slumbers with the dead! 


Yes, thou art gone! Fate's stern decree 
Hath called thee hence away, 

And naught remains to tell of thee, 
Save this pale breathless clay, 


As cloud before the morning sun, 
As flower beneath the blade, 

The dream of thy young day is done— 
It brightened but to fade. 


With bosom'd grief, and sorrowing eye, 
We give thee now a tomb, : 

Where willows droop and sad winds sigh, 
And Spring's gay nurselings bloom. 


Thy early fate this warning brings, 
That youth may soon decay ; 

The fhirest, dearest, earthly things 
Oft wither first away. 


We'll meet thee in our walks no more— 
Farewell thou much loved friend ! 

Thy woes are past, thy pangs are o'er, 
Thy joys shall never end. 


* ®parhawk and Hubbell of the same 


class had died before. 





